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F I should be asked what feature most 
impressed me, while inspecting the 
schools of Great Britain as a member of 
the party of American teachers sent abroad 
under the auspices of the National Civic 
Federation, I should unhesitatingly say the 
thoroughness with which they do their 
school work. There they aim at quality 
and not quantity. During the five weeks 
I spent on the islands, I visited only what 
were recommended to me as the best 
schools. It would have been a waste of 
time to visit poor ones, for I know I would 
not find in such the best methods, the most 
skillful teaching, and the things that would 
most benefit our own schools. On the 
whole, I found in their schools many things 
to be admired. Some that they do much 
better than we; and it-is about these I wish 
to particularly speak in a later part of this 
report. 

There are two points in which we easily 
surpass our British friends, viz., school or- 
ganization and buildings and equipment. 
The school system of Great Britain falls 
far short of being as well organized as in 
America. The establishment of different 
kinds of the same type of school in the 
larger centers of England is doing much 
to lessen the efficiency of their system. 
~ greatest fault is that it lacks codrdina- 
ion. 

In the matter of buildings and equipment 
America easily excels. The school houses 
in Great Britain are not so imposing, not 
so well lighted, heated and ventilated; nor 
do they contain the same conveniences tend- 
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ing toward the comfort of the children as 
is the case here. There is not the same 
interest manifested in the architecture and 
environment of the school house. The 
Britons do not feel that fine sense of pride 
in which Americans share so largely when 
they can point to the school as the finest 
building in the town. What the English 
lack in these respects, however, they make 
up in the enduring qualities of their struc- 
tures. Their school houses are built to 
last. They are constructed of either stone 
or brick, have brick partitions, high ceilings 
and very substantial floors. 

We could, with profit, pattern to some 
extent after the English school ground. 
From the standpoint of utility, it is much 
better adapted to its purposes than we are 
accustomed to find here. The yard is nicely 
paved, has a smooth, yielding surface, is 
kept scrupulously clean, and is used, except 
in inclement weather, for physical culture 
exercises, consisting largely of Swedish 
gymnastics and organized games. The 
strongest and most admirable feature in 
connection with the use of the school 
ground, is the fact that the teacher -is 
always present, directing the games or 
physical exercises. 

The conservative nature of the Britons is 
well illustrated in the kind of furniture 
found in their schools. Most of the rooms 
are supplied with long desks at which from 
four to six pupils are seated, or double 
desks. In only a few instances did we find 
schools supplied with single desks. That 
plentiful supply of blackboard, so character- 
istic of the American school, is conspicu- 
ously absent. To be commended, however, 
are the extent to which they carry pictorial 
decorations and the arrangement of their 
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seats in tiers, one above the other. To the 
credit of the city of London, pictures and 
pianos are supplied to the schools under the 
control of the County Council free of 
charge. 

America could profitably emulate the ex- 
ample England sets in the number of male 
teachers employed. I was forcibly struck 
by the proportion of men to women teachers 
found in their schools. 

In England, the sexes are separated; the 
boys being under the instruction of male 
teachers, and the girls under female. The 
Britons do not believe in co-education. As 
a matter of fact they point to America as 
the chief reason against it. They believe 
strongly that the constant mingling of 
boys and girls, together with the influence 
of instruction under so many lady teachers, 
is tending to make the American boy ef- 
feminate. In discussing this question with 
a prominent English educator, he said to 
me: “ Your boys do not resent an insult in 
a proper and manly way. They will not 
stand up and punch another boy’s face 
when it should be punched; nor will they 
take a punching as a manly boy should.” 
My reply to the gentleman was, that he evi- 
dently did not know the American boy. 

A man’s ability to take part in and direct 
athletics is a strong recommendation in the 
matter of his selection as a teacher. The 
same is true of the women. It was a com- 
mon sight for us to find on the athletic 
fields boys playing foot-ball, lacrosse, etc., 
and girls playing hockey and tennis, always 
under the direction of the teacher. The 
teacher’s influence, to my mind, is exerted 
to a much greater extent outside the school- 
room than we find in America. 

I was much impressed with the English 
teacher as I found him in the schoolroom. 
He is not so gentle and kind in his attitude 
toward the children as is the American 


teacher, but he does his work in a skillful 


and intelligent way. He proceeds slowly, 
but thoroughly. He teaches without the 
use of a text-book, an accomplishment due 
entirely, I believe, to their system of in- 
spection there. He does not bubble over 
with enthusiasm as does his American 
cousin, and yet he secures an equal re- 
sponse from the pupils. 

The discipline of the English school I 
did not admire. It is too severe. The 
children are too ‘rigid. They lack the 
naturalness found in the American school- 
boy. There is not the close relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil that is found here. 
The severity of their discipline crushes the 
individuality of the child. In the schools 
of Scotland the discipline is much milder, 
and I think this fact is contributing largely 
to the greater success of their schools. 
Without any reservation whatever I should 
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say that the schools of Edinburgh are the 
best I saw on my visit. 

Penmanship.—In the matter of penman- 
ship I am willing to concede that the Brit- 
ish schools secure far better results than 
we are able to secure in America. They 
make no attempt at’race-horse speed. They 
are satisfied with neat, legible writing and 
they are securing it. They take time to do 
their work, and when done, it is well done. 
There is no hasty note taking; no rush in 
composition writing; no undue haste in 
number work; and, as a consequence, every- 
thing written is well written. The waste 
basket has no place in the schools of 
England. There is no use for it. Written 
work, drawings, etc., are all preserved. It 
seems to me that we might very consistently 
pluck a leaf from England’s notebook on 
this subject. 

Physical Culture.—The physical training 
of school children receives much more at- 
tention in Great Britain than in America. 
It is part of the work of every school. In 
all the buildings a large hall is provided 
for this purpose which, with the arrange- 
ment of the schoolyard, gives them splen- 
did facilities for properly looking after the 
physical development of the children. 

Recess is compulsory. The Britons be- 
lieve in plenty of fresh air, and they insist 
on the exercises being taken, as much as 
possible, in the open air. Nothing im- 
pressed me more than the sight of eight or 
ten schools out on the playground at recess 
time, each school in charge of a teacher 
directing them either in Swedish gym- 
nastics, passing a foot-ball, jumping, danc- 
ing, or some organized game. What I saw 
all through Great Britain in this respect 
pleased me very, very much. The influence 
of the presence of the teacher on the play- 
ground is very marked. Besides contribut- 
ing to the development of sturdy boys and 
girls, physical culture as taught in the Eng- 
lish schools, has a decidedly refining in- 
fluence. 

Arithmetic—The best feature in the 
teaching of arithmetic in the English 
schools is the practical way in which they 
do it. Quality of work rather than quan- 
tity is what they aim at in this subject. 
In a school which I visited in Edinburgh I 
observed very closely the work they re- 
quired and was able to make an interesting 
comparison. Children eight years of age, 
corresponding to our third grade, were 
given but three problems to do at home— 
one each in addition, subtraction and multi- 
plication. The problems were done in a 
little book and were corrected daily by the 
teacher. I noticed particularly that the 
figures were all well made, There could 
be no mistake about any of them. The 
work was all accurately done, and the 
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pages were all neat and clean. It was 
evident that the teacher did not give more 
home work than the pupils could do neatly 
and accurately, and then she could examine 
closely. In America, it seems to me, we 
try to do too much at the expense of doing 
it neatly and accurately. 

At another school I saw a lesson in prac- 
tical arithmetic given in the schoolyard. 
The children measured the yard, tables, 
desks, brick wall, steps, school house, 
windows, etc. They made note of these 
measurements in books to be used after- 
wards, I was told, for computing areas, etc. 
In another part of the schoolyard I found 
a teacher with his class arranged around 
a tree. They were supplied with tapes, 
and skewers stich as butchers use. They 
were told to look at the tree carefully and 
to guess what the distance around it would 
be. The teacher then said, “ Now, chil- 
dren, if I should cut a band around this 
tree two inches wide and then stretch it 
on the ground, how long do you think it 
would be? Put your sticks in the ground 
as far apart as you think the length of the 
bark is.” The children did this. Then 
the teacher had them measure the distance 
around the tree, then the distance be- 
tween the sticks. He did not stop at this 
but had them do the same at a second, third 
and fourth tree. 


In another portion of the yard a teacher 
was conducting a lesson on liquid measure. 
He had a gill, pint, and quart measure and 


these were used by each child. Problems 
were given them in computing the cost of 
milk, vinegar, molasses, oil, etc., and with 
each problem the pupil used the measure 
filling it with water in imitation of the 
liquids. 

Their practical common sense way of 
teaching arithmetic appealed to me. They 
do not imagine the children can do things; 
they make them go through the actual 
operations. If a sanitary fountain be 
placed in one of their schools, they do not 
take it for granted that the children know 
how to use it. They give each child a 
lesson on how to take a drink. 

Language Work.—We were told by most 
of the English teachers that their method 
of teaching language was copied almost en- 
tirely from America. This was very ap- 
parent. It seemed to me, however, that 
the English children spoke with much more 
fluency and greater grammatical correct- 
ness than American children. This is not 
due to superior teaching by the Britons, 
but to the fact that the English as a nation 
take a greater pride in the art of correct 
speech and are not addicted to the use of 
slang, 

The music work in Great Britain is very 
much superior to the public school music 
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in-America. The voices of the children 
are of a better quality and there are so 
many agencies contributing to the- music 
that the work of the school is made com- 
paratively easy. I noticed, however, that 
they cannot sing their patriotic songs like 
their American cousins. In two schools 
I asked to hear “ God Save the King,” and 
in both the children failed hopelessly. 

Geography.—The work in geography dif- 
fers from ours in that the teachers do not 
depend to so great an extent on the text- 
book. The children are taken to the 
near-by heath to trace streams, see cascades 
and water-falls, and to study the land and 
water forms. 

I accompanied a class on one of their 
excursions and saw their work of an after- 
noon. They were studying Fleet Brook, 
a tributary of the Thames. They found its 
source, on the watershed, sketched its 
course, measured its length and those of its 
tributaries, found the width and depth at 
different points, noted the nature of each 
bank, studied the valley as to soil and 
vegetation supported. Their familiarity 
with the compass quite astonished me. 
Their sketching was accurate and artistic. 
They made careful notations on the 
sketches of the length of the brook, the 
points where tributaries joined, the length 
of the tributaries, the presence of a water- 
fall or cascade,’ etc., so that, as a result of 
their afternoon’s work, they had made a 
respectable map and had experienced valu- 
able geographical training. 

At another school I followed a lesson in 
the wool industry. The teacher had a 
sheep in the yard for the occasion. He 
first had a lesson on how to raise, feed 
and care for sheep. He then, in our 
presence, cut off the wool, explaining to 
the pupils at what season of the year it 
should be done and showing them how best 
to do it. Then he conducted the pupils to 
a woolen mill but a short distance from the 
school, and there the manager of the mill 
showed the children all the processes 
through which the wool passes from the 
time it is cut from the sheep until it is 
manufactured into cloth. 

In a school in Ireland I saw some flax 
that had been raised in one of the school 
gardens. A lesson similar to the one we 
had seen on wool was conducted. The 
children were taken to a linen factory and 
were shown the different processes through 
which the flax goes until it is manufactured 
into linen. 

Another lesson, and a very interesting 
one, was on distances. Pupils were asked 
how far the most important cities of Great 
Britain are from London. What struck 
me forcibly was the fact that in this lesson 
the teacher did not forget to mention Strat- 
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ford, Abbotsford, Ayr, Stoke Pogis, Lissoy, 
etc. I was deeply impressed with the pre- 
eminent importance placed on Great Britain 
and her possessions. 

School Journeys.—The teaching of geog- 
raphy, botany and geology, history and 
literature, is made very effective by the 
use of the museums, art galleries, and 
visits to the historic and literary shrines. 
School journeys are not fads in Great 
Britain. They are the channels through 
which much of the British inspiration flows. 

On the occasion of my visit to the Lon- 
don Tower I counted there twenty-one 
schools studying the history that clusters 
about that sad memorial of “man’s inhu- 
manity to man.” It was a most common 
experience to meet in the picture galleries, 
art classes; in Westminster Abbey, classes 
in history and literature; in the British 
museum, zoological and botanical gardens, 
classes studying the specimens so abundant 
there. 

I was told that it is a common practice 
to take the children on school excursions to 
distant places to visit the literary haunts 
of Britain’s great writers, and to natural 
curiosities such as Giant’s Causeway, Fin- 
gal’s Cave, etc., and to beautiful nature 
spots. The railroads do much to encourage 
this through concessions in rates. 

These journeys show their greatest de- 


‘gree of perfection in Nature Study. The 
boys in particular know the common trees, 
plants, birds and insects of their respective 


localities. On the afternoon of a visit to 
Hampstead Heath the boys knew every tree 
we passed on the journey. Botany, geology 
and physics are begun much earlier than 
in the American schools. The first two 
are begun as Nature Study subjects but are 
studied from the scientific standpoint be- 
fore the pupils reach the Secondary Schools. 

The Compulsory Education Law.—Com- 
pulsory education is uniform in Great Bri- 
tain. A most admirable feature is the fact 
that the labor laws harmonize with the 
education laws. Factory and mill owners 
mine superintendents, and shop-keepers do 
not try to lure the children from school as 
is the case in America. I asked how this 
was accounted for, and was told that the 
penalty is so severe in England that em- 
ployers are afraid to attempt it. Oh, that 
we had such penalties in America! 

The secondary schools I visited showed 
nothing exceptional. I noticed in two such 
schools that arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry are studied simultaneously. Arith- 
metic on Mondays; algebra on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, and geometry on Wednes- 
days and Fridays. To prevent over-burd- 
ening the students with home study, a 
schedule is arranged specifying the nights 
on which certain subjects are to be studied. 
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Of equal importance to my observations 
in the schools do I consider my visits to the 
great literary shrines of England, Ireland 
and Scotland. What an inspiration. it was 
to go to Stoke Pogis and read “ beneath 
yon yew-tree’s shade” Gray’s matchless 
“elegy”! How the patriotic impulses of 
a Pennsylvanian are quickened when he 
finds adjoining the churchyard the birth- 
place of the founder of our state; and 
what a feeling of sadness he experiences 
when he stands in reverence over the sim- 
ple grave with its simple headstone but a 
short distance away! What a satisfaction 
it is to the hungering school-teacher to 
go to Stratford-on-Avon and there visit the 
home, school, haunts and tomb of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare! How much more one 
loves Scott after visiting Kenilworth Castle 
and Melrose Abbey, both of which the great 
Scotchman immortalizes in his “ Kenil- 
worth” and “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel!” It is only after a visit to Ayr that 
the average American appreciates Scotia’s 
lovely singer—Burns. And what a wealth 
of material there is for the admirer of 
Goldsmith out in “ Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain!” To go out to Lissoy 
and see “ The sheltered cot, the cultivated 
farm,” 

“The never failing brook, the busy mill,” 

“The noisy mansion, where the village master 
taught his little school,” 

and the ~ 

“Modest mansion of the village preacher” 


makes one love all the more the lines which 
place the improvident Goldsmith among the 
world’s great writers. 

On the whole, the journey was a very 
profitable one. Clustered about the five 
weeks spent in England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, are the richest experiences of 
my life. One cannot visit the schools of 
Great Britain and the places of literary 
and historic interest, without returning to 
America a better and much more entht- 
siastic teacher. 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
trip was the hospitable treatment accorded 
us by the teachers of Great Britain. 10 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for his unsparing efforts in our 
behalf. His office staff was always at our 
disposal. He gave unsparingly of his time 
in the matter of arranging hotel accommo 
dations, outlining tours, and supplying 4s 
with literature describing the schools ant 
points of interest. Through his influence 
we were tendered receptions by many 0 
the most prominent ladies and gentlemen 
in London. Everything possible for man 
to do was done by Mr. Mosely, and the 
American teachers will have occasion t0 
long remember his kindness. 
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To Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, 
we are also indebted for so generously 
granting a specially low rate for passage, 
and for many other kindnesses which he 


‘extended during the time we were abroad. 


Our thanks are due the National Civic 
Federation for arranging the trip, and 
particularly to Mr. Roland P. Faulkner, the 
efficient executive secretary, whose patience 
under press of circumstances was most ad- 
mirable. 

I want also specially to thank the mem- 
bers of the Dunmore School Board for 
their kindness in granting me the leave of 
absence which permitted my making the 
trip. 





MANUAL TRAINING 


DEPARTMENT MEETING AT BETHLEHEM 


fae’ meeting of the Department of 

Manual Training was held in Saucon 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The attend- 
ance was large and the interest manifested 
unusual even for these meetings. The 
meeting was called to order by Supt. Grant 
Norris, of Braddock, who, after some pre- 
liminary remarks, introduced Prof. C. E. 
Karlson, director of manual training in the 
Altoona schools, for the following paper 
upon the 


PRESSING PROBLEMS IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


From the last report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education we learn that Penn- 
sylvania has thirty-six cities with a popula- 
tion of over four thousand where some 
instruction in manual training is a part 
of the regular:school work. This is not 
a large number when we learn that there 
are one hundred and forty-five cities of 
over four thousand in the state (sixty-five 
with over eight thousand and eighty be- 
tween four thousand and three thousand 
inhabitants). The demand for manual 
training is increasing however, and the 
work is being introduced yearly in addi- 
tional cities and boroughs. While thirty- 
Six cities have manual training only three 
have it in all grades. About one-third 
have it in the high schools, and, of the 
others, some have it in the grammar grades 
or in one grade only, while a few have it 
in one or two of the primary grades. The 
evidence proves that it is the tendency to 
Provide well for those of our children that 
can attend high schools, and leave to the 
children of the elementary schools the 
dwarfed and distorted system of our grand- 
parents. Do not misunderstand me and 
get the idea that I say we are doing too 
much for the high school students. By 
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no means. But I believe that the students 
of our high schools will be provided for 
not only with courses in the regular public 
high schools, but that all over fourteen 
years of age- will be provided with voca- 
tional and trade schools as well as evening 
and continuation schools. 

The pressing problem is, How to awaken 
the public to the fact that we need school 
boards broad-minded, intelligent, and far- 
sighted enough to provide practical voca- 
tional training for our children of the ele- 
mentary schools. The larger part of the 
army of school children drop out as soon 
as the law says that they may. By be- 
ginning our industrial education with the 
beginning of school life, by making this 
instruction universal and compulsory, we 
will be laying the foundation where it be- 
longs, and we will then only be able to 
build as we should. You know that this 
is the only way. And I repeat that the 
Pressing Problem is How to stir up the 
public, the school officials, both local and 
state, to the realization of this fact. 

Every citizen of this state believes that 
“an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure,” yet we continue to force 
our children to swallow doses prescribed 
half a century ago. We force them out 
of our schools and eventually into some 
of our State Institutions where, when it is 
too late in many cases, we try to teach 
them useful, interesting things. Less than 
a week ago, one of these institutions, which 
we help to keep full, held an exhibit and 
hundreds of interested (?) visitors saw 
work done in the tailor and shoe shops, 
printing office and bookbindery, sloyd and 
carpentry shops, machine shop, foundry 
and blacksmith shop, drafting and art 
room, etc., that was simply marvelous in 
its skill and ingenuity. I have received 
flowers from the hands of some of these 
boys, boys who by some are thought not to 
have hearts or feelings. I shall never for- 
get my first visit when talking to a young 
man struggling with a difficult problem in 
geometrical drawing, when he turned to 
me and said. “ Why is it that I should 
have to be sent here to learn this? Why 
didn’t we get some of this in school at 
home?” I told him that we are trying 
to'do better for the boys in school, and he 
said, “If I had had anything at school 
that I could have been interested in, that I 
could have seen any use in, I don’t believe 
I would be here now.” 

We, fellow teachers, by our ancient and 


‘narrow methods in the lower grades, sent 


about thirteen hundred (1,300) young men 
to that Industrial Reformatory last year. 
Seven hundred and ninety (790) of them 
were there last Thursday. And that is 
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only one of our many institutions that we 
keep crowding them into. If we looked 
after them one-half as well earlier in life 
a large majority would be saved the dis- 
grace of being sent to these places. 

Another problem, though perhaps not so 
pressing, is, Where shall Pennsylvania se- 
cure teachers, trained to intelligently teach 
industrial subjects? At the present time 
we are able to find but few teachers that 
know anything about even the simplest 
construction problem. Supervisors have to 
be employed and the teachers taught the 
constructive side as well as how to co- 
ordinate other subjects. This is expensive 
and the small schools suffer. Summer 
schools are doing much good along these 
lines but cannot do it all. I believe that 
there is need of one or two of our Normal 
Schools taking up this work in a thorough 
systematic way, offering work suitable to 
all grades on the lines of the Normal 
Schools of Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Oswego, New York. Sloyd, as taught in 
some of our schools, is of minor impor- 
tance and benefit to the grade teacher. 

Another question and I am done, and 
the answer to this is in our own hands. 
In a meeting like this, in discussions from 
which we expect to derive much of value 
for future work, much to guide us in pre- 
paring a product for the markets of life, 
there is not a single individual represent- 
ing industrial interests. It seems that we 
are a close corporation, a very exclusive 
body, sufficient unto ourselves. Is it any 
wonder that we are considered imprac- 
tical, theoretical and visionary when we 
try to teach, train and turn out or over to 
the shops, factories, laboratories and 
drafting offices our products, in the shape 
of boys, without consulting the shop super- 
intendent or master mechanic concerning 
the problems that confront us in doing the 
work. 

We admit that we have pressing prob- 
lems. They are very pressing and serious 
to us. Can we get away from old tradi- 
tions? Can we open our ranks and invite 
into our councils the men who will re- 
ceive these boys from our hands? I am 
sure we could learn much that would be 
to our benefit. . 

In closing, for the benefit of those who 
are further to discuss these things, let me 
repeat that the public demands of our 
school boards industrial education for their 
children in order that the whole child may 
be educated. Then let us have normal 
training in industrial education for our 
teachers, and finally, let us broaden out, 
and invite into our councils the manufac- 
turer—so that the master of the school 
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and the master of industry may together 
benefit our State more than ever before. 


REMARKS OF PROF. LE SUER. 


The discussion of this practical paper 
was opened by Prof. Bert M. Le Suer, 
director of manual training in the Reading 
public schools, who said, 

In discussing a paper on Pressing Prob- 
lems in Manual Training, I had thought 
no better plan could be adopted than to 
state briefly the plan we of Reading have 
for industrializing the subject, for I be- 
lieve the most pressing problem in such 
training to-day is to properly industrialize 
it, without losing its educational value. 
The last number of the Manual Training 
Magazine has stolen my thunder, for it pub- 
lished almost a word picture of the school 
we are planning. So I will very briefly 
outline our scheme. 

We propose to equip a school for one 
hundred boys who have reached the age of 
thirteen and one-half years, or have grad- 
uated from the eighth grade, where we 
will offer a distinctly industrial course, 
supplementing the regular manual training 
course through all grades and the high 
school. This course will consist of two 
hours work per day in wood, two in me- 
chanical drawing and one each in metal, 
English, mathematics and civics. The 
work in drawing will consist largely in 
making working drawings of articles to 
be made in the wood or metal shop to- 
gether with a course in simple geometric 
and projection drawing. The English will 
be made very practical. Writing all 
common business forms, all kinds of busi- 
ness letters, advertisements, specifications, 
etc., together with spelling, and enough 
bookkeeping to enable the boy to keep an 
ordinary mechanic’s set of books. Mathe- 
matics will include business arithmetic, to- 
gether with the elements of algebra, and 
a very little plane geometry. Much prac- 
tise in mensuration, including papering, 
plastering, sodding, building telegraph or 
light lines, excavating and building trolley 
or steam roads. In civics we shall try not 
only to teach fully our form of govern- 
ment, and why government is necessary, 
but shall try also to show the interdepend- 
ence of nation upon nation, tracing loosely 
the routes of trade and sources of supply vf 
our raw materials, and the location of our 
chief selling markets. 

Mr. Karlson has propounded _ three 
queries for us to-day. How shall we 
awaken our communities to their needs? 
How shall we get a supply of teachers? 
When shall we come out of our shells and 
advise with those in the industries? 

In Reading we have answered the first 
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as follows: In the early ’90’s a manual 
training department was organized in 
Reading, but it was discontinued after a 
very few years, chiefly because of want 
of a good teaching corps. About 1900 it 
was again mentioned in the Board. The 
man who brought it forward was soon in 
private life again, whether from this cause 
or not I do not know. About 1903 Supt. 
Foos made a report to the Board on the 
subject of manual training. This was the 
most advanced utterance I have been able 
to locate up to that time. Soon after this 
report the matter began to receive atten- 
tion in the Board, and the opening of our 
new high school in 1906 was seized upon 
as a good time to reopen the department. 
Since its reopening we have registered 
some eighty per cent. of the boys in the 
work. ; 

Before the school had been going a year, 
a committee on manual training was sug- 
gested. It was appointed: within the next 
year, and got to work at once. It con- 


ducted very thorough investigations as to 
the status of manual training for over a 
year, both by mail and by observation, 
reaching every important city in the United 
States by mail, and Philadelphia, Camden, 
Williamson School, Trenton, New York, 
Albany, Springfield, Mass., Boston, Provi- 


dence and New Haven in person of two 
or more members. They reported to the 
Board, and through the press often, and 
held public meetings at which everybody 
was invited to appear and speak for or 
against the subject. During this time 
manual training consisted of woodwork in 
the high school, and some work with the 
defective school. 

The first report of the committee, acted 
upon in June, recommended a full course 
in manual training from kindergarten 
through the high school, and was adopted 
almost in its entirety. This shows what 
was done in conservative Berks, once the 
people were informed. 

As to teachers, I am advising every year 
several of our best boys to plan to take up 
the work, to get all the practical shop 
experience they can during the summers, 
and if possible, for a year or so, and then 
to supplement it with a year or two at one 
of our best manual training normals. Also, 
I advise good young mechanics, who are 
leaders to get the necessary drawing, and, 
if possible, some normal training, and take 
up the work. 

In relation to the last question, I think 
we must each of us work out our own 
salvation in our own localities. I think 
the reason we have not done more along 
this line is because we are directly in the 
pay of, and under the authority of the 
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public school departments, and so-far have 
not seen the way clear to invite any person 
from the outside into consultation. I think 
we would all very cordially welcome the 
advice of those engaged in the industries, 
if we all understood, once for all, that they 
were acting in an advisory and not in a 
mandatory capacity. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF MANUAL TRAINING 
AND TRADE EDUCATION, 


Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, principal of 
the William Penn High School of Phila- 
delphia, spoke briefly of the present condi- 
tion of Manual Training and Trade Educa- 
tion. He said, it could hardly have been 
otherwise than that the marvelous material 
progress of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century should have affected educa- 
tional development. The Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876 gave two impulses to 
industrial education. These were: 1. The 
presenting in tangible form of the results 
of the material progress of the nation; and 
2. The bringing to this country of the re- 
sults of industrial education in foreign 
lands. With characteristic aptness the 
United States learned the lessons of this 
Exposition and in the early eighties schools 
for training in the manual arts were es- 
tablished in several cities. Manual train- 
ing education spread until at present it ‘is 
recognized as a necessary part of our sys- 
tems of training both elementary and sec- 
ondary, and it exists both in separate 
schools and in departments of other schools. 

Manual Training too shows its unques- 
tioned worth as a system of training, but 
there is at the present a growing convic- 
tion that it is not adequate as a preparation 
for the manual arts. Indeed many of the 
staunch upholders of this form of educa- 
tion say frankly that its aim is primarily 
general and academic and not practical. 
The speaker commented on this in different 
ways and showed by illustration how man- 
ual training drawing tends to become “ only 
drawing,” and shop work, “only shop 
work,” etc. Thus, it was pointed out, there 
comes a formalism in manual training edu- 
cation which precludes it, for the present at 
least, from meeting the necessities for prac- 
tical training in the trades. 

He then dwelt upon the needs for special 
trade schools, showing that these should 
be of three sorts: Higher, middle, and 
fundamental. The first, it was held, should 
be parallel with our schools of technology 
and engineering; the second should parallel 
our present high schools and the third 
should be provided for those who are not 
able to attend high schools at all. The last 
named of necessity would be in some form 
“ part time schools.” 
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The need of further education for those 
who leave school at fourteen or earlier was 
duly. commented upon and the opinion ex- 
pressed that the night schools had not in 
general met the need. Foreign experience 
with continuation schools and the part time 
arrangement at the University of -Cincin- 
nati were reviewed. 

In conclusion, Dr. Herrick pointed to the 
studies and experiments in Trade educa- 
tion now going on in Massachusetts and 
New York, and he expressed the hope that 
this Manual Training Department might be 
reorganized, and that the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association may take the lead 
in promoting in this Commonwealth an 
intelligent interest in a branch of educa- 
tion with which the welfare of the Com- 
monwealth is so closely bound up. 


VIEWS OF MR. JOHNSON. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. Ralph 
L. Johnson, supervising principal of the 
Upper Darby schools, as follows: 

In the rural schools of our country about 
seventy per cent. of the public school chil- 
dren are educated. These children are 
farm-reared and their interests are mainly 
agricultural. 

Agriculture is the art of raising products 
from the land. Its chief contribution to 
the wealth and welfare of the world is the 
production of food—corn and wheat and 
rice and potatoes from the farm; grapes 
and berries and melons and beans and 
radishes; apples and peaches and pears 
from the garden and orchard; cattle and 
sheep and swine from the pastures; milk, 
butter and cheese from the dairy; eggs and 
fowls from the poultry yard. Besides food, 
clothing is a product of agriculture, leather 
and wool and silk. To agriculture belongs 
forestry, the raising of trees to build our 
houses, make our furniture, adorn our 
parks, and beautify our homes. To agri- 
culture belongs floriculture, the growing of 
plants for their flowers. As an art it is 
closely related to a great number of sci- 
ences. It deals with physics on a hundred 
lines. It rests on geology. It depends 
upon many branches of biology—botany, 
zoology, entomology, and physiology of 
both animals and plants. Chemistry does 
it a mighty service. For it climatology 
must be understood, and bacteriology seems 
to be at its origin. 

Agriculture has come to be a school 
subject because: “ Agriculture requires 
more judgment, care, and skill on the part 
of laborers to-day than a hundred years 
ago. This is due to the. more varied 
uses of ground, to the employment of finer 
and more complicated machinery and im- 
plements, and to the better feeding and 
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care of animals; furthermore, to the fact 
that human labor forms a much greater 
portion of the total products now than 
heretofore and consequently the product of 
an establishment depends in a greater de- 
gree upon the profitable utilization of hu- 
man labor.” (Handbook of Political Econ- 
omy—Schonberg. ) 

Agriculture should be taught in the public 
schools. History admonishes us that the 
valley of the Euphrates was once as fertile 
as any of our land, but for 2,000 years it 
has been a desert. The corn of Egypt 
fed the conquerers of the world but the 
neglect and the ignorance of agriculture 
brought its husbandmen to the verge of 
starvation centuries ago. This soil steril- 
ity is not a necessary result of cultivation. 
The plains of China have been worked by 
one-fourth of the human race and all their 
food has been produced by the same soil. 
An ideal system of agriculture maintains 
itself. It is able to thrive forever on the 
same land and from its own resources. 

All over this country, with few exceptions, 
agricultural work is carried on in a more 
or less wasteful, neglected and destructive 
manner. The fertility of the soil, the ac- 
cumulation of vast periods of time, is be- 
ing recklessly exhausted by destructive 
methods. Fungous parasites, through 
ignorance, are permitted to greatly reduce 
the yield-of our cereals. Insects de- 
structive to fruits and berries are permitted 
to multiply till those necessities to health 
which should be for all are only within the 
reach of the few. Forests that held a 
rich soil upon hillsides are destroyed and 
the soil washed away never to be replaced. 
Native grasses valuable for grazing are 
destroyed, and no other can be found to 
take their places. 

Social Need.—There is an ethical and 
ideal value of the farm associations that 
has long been neglected. The establish- 
ment of a habitat will lead to patriotism. 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” or “ America” 


could have no meaning without rural set- 
ting. The ideal toward the farm will save 


from much seeming drudgery. We need 
school courses that make alive the love for 
the homestead, the garden, the old oak tree, 
and the furze bush. Dr. Eliot says: “ The 
psychological genesis of a genuine love of 
nature is the crowning result of nature- 
study. To love God’s out-of-doors and his 
creatures is enough, without added produc- 
tiveness and profit.” 

Agriculture properly taught furnishes 4 
social background for conversation better 
than the weather. High-bred corn from 4 
dietary point of view has more social in- 
fluence than the passive voice in grammar; 
human relations are more closely developed 
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by a discussion of the best method of sav- 
ing the peach crop than by a discussion of 
the conjugation of recalcitro. The digni- 
fying of farm life and the development of 
social efficiency of the people who care for 
the growing things on the fields and trees 
is the greatest uplift that can come to this 
country. The boy behind the hoe is as 
great as the man at the wheel—and equally 
interesting. The study of nature in the 
school will increase the child’s respect for 
flowers, and trees, and will lead to the 
adornment of country home and roadside. 
The science of agriculture will mitigate 
the drudgery of farming. The “man be- 
hind the plow” or “beside the cow” be- 
comes a new man. With this new man 
comes a new spirit for work. Dr. Bailey, 
of Cornell University, has said,” “ There 
is as much culture in the study of beet roots 
as in the study of Greek roots.” 
Pedagogical Value.——Teaching the child 
how to faise plants and vegetables is of 
immense importance; but the development 
of the child is acquired as well. Hodge 
says, “ Education is the learning of those 
things in Nature that are best worth know- 
ing, to the end of doing those things that 
make life best worth living: to the learning 
of the relations of the individual toward 
nature and its forces, toward life in gen- 
He is 


eral, both animal and vegetable.” 
educated who gives the proper response to 


his environment. The president of Har- 
vard College says, “ Agriculture cultivates 
the critical discernment of beauty and ex- 
cellence in nature and in humanity. Its 
lessons are on the lawn, in the tree top, 
in the shower, and by the roadside. It 
deals not with abstractions, but with con- 
crete living, growing things; with flowers 
and plants, and colts and lambs, and birds 
that are growing with the child; for grow- 
ing together is the meaning of concrete.” 

It teaches that effect follows cause; that 
we live under a reign of law; that all phe- 
nomena have natural causes; that all 
things exist for a purpose; that “nothing 
vain or useless is.” When studied in gar- 
den and field and forest, as of course it 
should be, agriculture gives full play to all 
the motor activities. The girl who learns 
by actual experience to successfully culti- 
vate one flower, one vegetable; who learns 
to bake a loaf of bread, to prepare an 
edible dish for the table, to can a jar of 
fruit, to make an apron for the use of her- 
self or a member of the family, to neatly 
darn or patch a garment if she seeks to 
know and to perform these simple yet im- 
portant duties the best way, combining 
with her work cheerfulness, careful 
ee and intelligent study—is being edu- 
cated. 
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Method and Material—{n Deyteronomy 
20: 19, it says, “ The tree of the field is 
man’s life.” Why then should “the tree” 
not be a part of the boy’s education? Why 
not let him study of the practical activities 
of life? Why not let him solve problems 
of real life? 

Agriculture is the one fundamental in- 
dustry. No subject presents more cul- 
tural studies than these from it. The 
value of seed selection and its purity and 
vitality; the judicious use of fertilizers; 
the balanced ration for animals and men; 
crop rotation as well as class rotation; the 
conservation of soil moisture as well as 
mental phosphorus; the preservation of soil 
fertility; economy of methods of hus- 
bandry as well as economy in methods of 
expenditure of labor and money; the proper 
care of milk in the dairy and in the home; 
the value of good roads. 

Agriculture has a mind-training value 
fully equal to geography or history. In 
an English history the fact is presented 
that since the time of Prince Albert, the 
Consort, “sailors may wear whiskers.” 
What value has this to the thoughts of 
Virgil on agriculture as told in the first 
Georgic, “ Plough early, plough deep, and 
plough four times over.” Also, “ Do not 
take two crops of corn in successive sea- 
sons.” This is good husbandry and good 
psychology. The description of the de- 
velopment of crops, live stock and agricul- 
tural industry generally, is the very best 
of history. 

The study of agriculture has a manifest 
advantage in training the habits of observa- 
tion, as it treats of things that are about us 
—things that may be seen, heard, and felt 
—and therefore truly educates through the 
environment of the pupil. It can be taught 
as easily as any other subject. Much 
apparatus is not needed, nor is a school 
garden necessary at every school any more 
than a mountain or waterfall is necessary 
at every academy. Teacher’s illustrative 
materials usually consist of a globe, maps, 
and of things generally removed many miles 
in distance and hundreds of years in time. 
Why need the agricultural material be 
always in hand? To be sure the nearer 
the better. But the idea is not to turn the 
school into a farm or a “ bakery or cream- 
ery,” as advocated by one at this meeting. 
If a teacher has been to Valley Forge or 
has a pupil who has been to the Fulton 
House, the whole class will benefit much, 
but the facts about these places could be 
taught nevertheless. 

At least, in the beginning of the work, 
it is not wise to advocate that the teaching 
of agriculture be more of an outdoor than 
a class-room subject. “Agriculture is 
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certainly a valuable class-room study; it 
should be so used and, calling to mind what 
the pupils have experienced and stimulat- 
ing them to find more, will certainly con- 
stitute the most experiments.” 

To-day there are 55 agricultural high 
schools and 115 State and County ‘Normal 
Schools preparing people to teach agricul- 
ture, and over 250 private schools giving 
some instruction in this subject. In thir- 
teen states the teaching of agriculture in 
the rural schools is required by law. It 
is encouraged by thirty-one other states 
and territories. The total income of the 
agricultural schools in 1908 was $15,000,000 
with over 10,000 students. 

A knowledge of the “twenty-eight hour 
law,” which limits the number of hours dur- 
ing which a shipment of live stock may be 
kept in cars without unloading, is of much 
more value than a knowledge of the kings 
of Egypt. The one teaches mercy while 
the other teaches memory. A knowledge 
of the Lacy Law, for the protection of 
game in the brooding season, is of as much 
educational value as a knowledge of the 
Wilmot Proviso. The one teaches mercy 
to a race of men while the other teaches 
mercy to the young of all creatures. 

From the foregoing it would seem that 
the possibilities of this subject are very 


great while most of the material is at close 
range and very dear to many, but needs 
dignifying. 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton: The 
time was when the devotees of manual 
training in our public schools made no 
other claim for it than that of its pedagog- 


ical value. We are now coming to realize 
that it has much more than that. It has 
vocational value as well. Doubtless the 
future will witness but little attempt to 
separate these values, for the reason that 
it is difficult to determine where the one 
ends and the other begins. One thing is 
becoming apparent and that is the fact 
that whether we recognize the pedagogical 
value or the vocational value or both, there 
must be the same economy of time and 
energy in hand training that is required in 
head training. One thing that the famous 
Mosley: commission discovered in America 
a few years ago was the reluctance with 
which certain industrial establishments 
employed young men who had received 
their hand training in the schools. The 
causes for this reluctance were two fold. 
In the first place it was claimed that young 
men thus trained, or at least many of 
them, had fallen into the objectionable 
habit of dawdling. They were disposed to 
take a week to do what should readily be 
accomplished in a day, and in the next 
place, as a rule, these same young men 
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were found deficient in intellectual equip- 
ment. They selected manual training as 
the line of least resistance. They selected 
it to escape hard study. Whether this was 
the true state of affairs or not, and we 
scarcely think that the insinuation had 
general application, there is yet enough of 
suggestion in it to cause school men to 
take note and to see to it that vocational 
training in the schools be placed above any 
ground for such criticism. 

The following paper was presented by 
Francis E. Pray, principal of the Jersey 
Shore High School. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Technical and industrial education has 
assumed several different forms. It has 
been established either by private initiative 
or by state action as a higher scientific 
and technical education, sometimes inde- 
pendently, sometimes as a branch of larger 
institutions; and it has in a large number 
of instances been established as a manual 
or trade training in connection with special 
grades of the public school system, or as 
single establishments supported by the 
munificence of individuals. Previous to 
1862, there had been established in the 
United States only four important scien- 
tific institutions, viz.: the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic School, the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, the Chandler Scientific and 
Schenectady Scientific Schools. Of these 
only the one at Troy was a separate insti- 
tution. All of them were occupied with 
mathematics pure and applied. 

The Act of Congress of 1862 established 
in each state and territory one or more 
colleges, the leading object of which is to 
teach agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Local requirements have influenced the de- 
velopment of these. Some devote most 
of their curricula to work in agriculture; 
others have covered a wider field. Sev- 
eral of them have given special attention 
to instruction in the mechanic arts, ex- 
tending it to include all the leading 
branches of mechanical and physical sci- 
ence, combined with an extensive course 
of training in shop work. 

The most important of those belonging 
to the latter class are Stevens, Tulane, Le- 
high, Rose Polytechnic, State, Case and 
several of less importance. Industrial 
training has been introduced in this State 
in the following schools and many others, 
viz.: Carlisle Indian School, Haverford 
College, Girard College, Manual Training 
School, the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, Spring Garden 
Institute, all located in Philadelphia with 
exception of the first two. 

Usage in regard to such terms as man- 
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ual training schools, trade schools and 
technical schools is far from uniform. My 
purpose is merely to indicate the character- 
istics of several classes of schools. 

In the trade school in its simplest form 
instruction is confined chiefly to shop work 
and consists in perfecting the pupil in the 
practice of the operations of skilled work- 
men at particular trades. These schools 
differ according as the practice work ex- 
tends over a longer or shorter period, and 
as more or less explanation and instruction 
in scientific principles are added to give 
a thorough understanding of practice work. 
They are apprenticeship schools and usu- 
ally claim to graduate apprentices fully 
equipped, except as to speed. 

The primary aim of the trade school is 
to give the pupil a thorough practical 
knowledge of some handicraft. Much gen- 
eral information is imparted in connection 
with the trade instruction, especially in 
drawing, mathematics and __ scientific 
branches, but always in direct application 
to the work of the trade. 

Thus the trade school is clearly dis- 
tinguished from the manual training school, 
where instruction is given in various kinds 
of tool work as an educational discipline. 
The difference may be illustrated by con- 
trasting the course pursued in the New 
York Trade School with that in the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, and in the 
public manual training high schools. In 
the one the course is of short duration and 
is limited to a severe drill in the theory 
and practice of a trade. The course in the 
others last three or four years, comprising 
high school studies with manual practice 
in wood and iron work as a co-ordinate 
branch of education. 

In the Williamson School near Phila- 
delphia and the two San Francisco schools 
we have a new type of schools. The prac- 
tice in the operations of the trade has been 
extended over four years and the theoretical 
instruction covers substantially the same 
subjects as that in the manual training high 
schools, with special adaptation in the last 
half of the course to the particular trade 
which the pupil is learning. 

Training in trade schools in the United 
States is intended to supply the place of the 
old time apprenticeship, which has nearly 
disappeared under conditions of present 
day industry. The trade-school graduates 
in many cases are able to begin work at 
the trade at wages but slightly less than 
those of the practiced craftsman, and after 
a little experience receive a full crafts- 
man’s wages. The courses of instruction 
is most American Schools have been ar- 
Tanged to train pupils in the shortest pos- 
sible period to become wage earners at the 
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trade. This has been the result of the de- 
mands of both pupil and parent, the teach- 
ers and the employers being practically a 
unit in urging longer school preparation. 
In foreign schools longer and more detailed 
courses are the rule. This has been largely 
due to the restraining influence of labor 
unions. 

In the technical school in its simplest 
form, instruction is chiefly limited to the 
laboratory; and consists in only such use 
of tools and machines by the instructor 
as will clearly illustrate the application of 
the theoretical and scientific teaching to 
the particular trades. Many of these schools 
make no provision for the use of tools or 
machines on the part of the pupil. Others 
introduce a good deal of such practice that 
the pupil may acquire a familiarity with 
all the processes of the trade. But the im- 
portant distinction is that the school is sup- 
plementary to the work at the trade. 

The purpose is to give the workman an 
understanding of the scientific principles 
involved in the work that he may be called 
upon to do at his trade and to increase his 
intelligence generally. 

Many schools of this class are evening 
schools. Good examples of schools offering 
such instruction in this country are the 
school of Hoe & Company, the printing 
press manufdcturers, Drexel and Spring 
Garden Institutes, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Schools. In Eng- 
land this is a favorite type of instruction. 
This technical instruction is very highly 
specialized and the shopwork is to explain 
the scientific instruction, to enable the 
pupil to learn how to do—but it carefully 
refrains from giving sufficient practice to 
enable the pupil to acquire dexterity or in 
any manner do away with the necessity of 
a regular apprenticeship in the trade. 

In the schools of industrial drawing and 
design general instruction is given in free- 
hand and mechanical drawing and in de- 
sign applied to various industries. In the 
best of these courses a good deal of atten- 
tion is given in the latter part of the course 
to the processes of manufacture, that 
the designer may understand the prac- 
tical requirements of each particular prod- 
uct. Much practical good has already 
resulted from this kind of instruction, espe- 
cially in the cotton and woolen manufac- 
turing. 

The fact must not be overlooked that 
the mode of educational organization in Eu- 
ropean countries differs radically from that 
in the United States. In several European 
countries for example a complete system 
of industrial education is established by 
law and subsidized and administered by 
the state. With us there is not only no 
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such complete system but there are, only 
a few schools of an industrial character 
receiving governmental aid. Where public 
manual training schools have been estab- 
lished the work has been done by municipal 
boards or private enterprise. In spite of 
this lack of a uniform system, there are 
many incorporated manual training schools 
and a number of public manual training 
high schools of the same character that 
surpass anything of the kind to be found 
abroad. 

In considering the Present Status of In- 
dustrial Education no attempt has: been 
made to take a census of various institu- 
tions in this and other countries in which 
trade and technical instruction in any form 
constitutes a feature. At the present time 
the number of institutions equipped for 
such training is of no great consequence. 
It is rather the organization and methods 
of representative schools that are some- 
thing more than experiments that we wish 
to know. The chief object, therefore, has 
been to draw from many sources the facts 
which should most clearly show the actual 
progress that has been made in trade and 
technical schools, and their influence upon 
industry and the individual. 

The last paper of the session was read 
by Miss Iris Prouty, instructor in Manual 


Training at the Millersville State Normal 
School, on 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

“The dominant educational activities of 
any period are determined by the dominant 
activities of that period but are apt to be 
a little late.” ‘ 

Now this is not original but it is appli- 
cable, so I have borrowed it—in fact, it 
has been so much borrowed that I reckon 
the original owner has lost control. But 
I want to use it long enough to say that 
the dominant interest of this period is in- 
dustrial, commercial. It is undisguisedly 
a material, money-making age, and the 
demand is that everything make good. 
Our educational system is being held up 
to criticism as never before because our 
business men and manufacturers, the future 
employers of the school children, have come 
out with startling bluntness and declared 
that it does not make good. 

We who teach manual training are most 
concerned in this criticism for we are in- 
terested in the one concession which has 
been made in the school course to the direct 
practical future of the greater part of these 
children—that is the earning of their living 
with their hands. But manual training 
itself is coming in for a share of criticism 
in that it is not adequate, its aim has been 
too vague and it somehow misses the mark. 
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The idea of education for culture has so 
long dominated us that we have tried to 
keep our manual training under its pro- 
tection. We have called it, “Culture ob- 
tained through training of the hand.” We 
have been shy of the sound of industrial 
training, for fear that we should be charged 
with working only for bread and butter. 
At best we have been in the position of try- 
ing with one shot to wing both culture and 
vocation, and the result is confusing to 
our aim. 

The need for this practical vocational 
training is universal without regard to dis- 
tinctions of any kind—the particular dis- 
tinction which I have in mind is that of the 
city and country school. We are inclined 
to possess ourselves with the belief that 
changed living conditions have deprived 
the city boy of the opportunity to acquire 
manual skill which was a part of his grand- 
father’s upbringing, and ignore the fact 
that conditions have also changed in our 
agricultural districts. Even here the right 
hand has lost its cunning. If I may quote 
from a recent number of the Outook, in 
discussing farm conditions: “ Manual skill, 
craftsmanship, expression of self in artistic 
finish of handicraft have been lost during 
the last forty years. The average farm 
laborer no longer carries a knife in his 
pocket.” My own experience is this: (I 
will use my last class as an example for you 
know in a normal school we have pupils 
from all districts though principally from 
the country.) Of the three boys who did 
the best shop work one was from the city, 
one from a manufacturing town, and the 
third from a farm. The four most stupid 
manually, were evenly divided between 
farm and city. The girls, no matter what 
their home conditions, showed, as a rule, a 
most lamentable ignorance of sewing, and 
as for cooking—when I asked who could 
get a dinner I found a fair showing, but 
they must have meant putting the dinner on 
the table, for when I went into details of 
cooking the number dwindled, until in a 
class of thirty-six I found two who could 
make bread. These were girls over seven- 
teen who came from homes none of which 
were overburdened with money, and most 
of them were from the country or small 
towns. This lack of manual skill among 
country boys and girls is due to two causes: 
the first is the changed living conditions 
which have reached the farm, so that much 
which was formerly made is now bought; 
and the second is the well-recognized dis- 
taste for farm life and the determination 
to get away from all pertaining to it. 

It is probably evident that I am particu- 
larly interested in country schools so I may 
just as well admit that what little more I 
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have to say will be on this phase of the 
subject. 

First, we must face the fact that the 
country school is poor. If we have no 
money what can we do without it; or, at 
least, until we have proved the worth of 
our subject? Then, I believe, a limited 
amount will be forthcoming. 

Lack of trained teachers is the second 
difficulty, and as I am training teachers here 
in this state, you may think it fair to ask 
what I am doing. We have pupils coming 
from all districts and going out to teach 
under just as great a variety of conditions. 
With the very limited time which we have, 
it is impossible to fit for all individual 
needs, and I cannot fit for one or two 
without injustice to the others. So I try 
to give a certain amount of manual skill, 
and a knowledge of processes and mater- 
ials. Above all I try to open their eyes to 
possibilities and make them think. Except 
cooking, our pupils have a chance to learn 
everything which I shall mention. 

The growing tendency to abolish the lit- 
tle school house and take the pupils to a 
central school is a help—not in manual 
training alone—for it makes it possible to 
group pupils under the teacher who has the 
most ability and interest in the subject. 
In the lower grades the work is indirect and 
suggestive. Here I have found it possible 
to use native’ material. Though we are 
poor in this, compared with the South, I be- 
lieve we have not made the most of what 
we have. To prove my point I have 
brought a few things which the students 
have made enough, at least, to prove that 
native material is not all theory. A good 
deal can be done with the small children 
in working around a center of local inter- 
est but it must be of real interest something 
for which you can draw on their own ex- 
perience. Outs have literally been con- 
structed out of odds and ends—even the 
sand table on which they were built had 
seen better days in other lines of service 
until we cut off the legs and put an edge 
around it. 

_ Sewing is the one form of manual train- 
ing where I have found it possible to de- 
pend on the pupils for maintenance; what 
we have made has always been of such im- 
mediate and practical use that I have never 
had any trouble in getting material from 
even the poorest homes. The equipment 
I have always kept so small that the girls 
themselves owned the necessary Scissors, 
thread and needles; or a school entertain- 
ment raised the money for these and what 
few tools we needed to equip one heavy 
bench for manual training. In one school 
we had one long heavy bench with some 
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iron vises and a few tools on a rack back 
of the stove. : 

Agriculture and the school garden should 
be one with the manual training—make 
what you need. Make your manual train- 
ing cover the processes necessary for the 
construction and repairing which is done 
ordinarily on the farm. There is a Gov- 
ernment Bulletin covering this subject 
(No. 347, The Repair of Farm Equip- 
ments). 

Not enough is known in the country of 
the government bulletin. I could run my 
manual training, agriculture, and domestic 
science in a country school with no other 
text books than these government bulletins, 
which may be had for the asking. I be- 
lieve these three subjects would be more 
than justified if they did no more than 
acquaint the pupils—and their parents— 
with the government bureaus as a source of 
information. For through these bulletins 
they would learn just what is the end of our 
teaching—the girls, that home occupations 
are no longer mere drudgery but a science 
and a profession; and the boys would begin 
to realize that the scientific farmer is a 
chemist and a financier. Both would be- 
gin to realize that their education, instead 
of being a negative quantity, or the begin- 
ning of discontent, should help them to 
“learn and labor truly to get their own 
living in that state of life unto which it has 
pleased God to call them.” I suppose in 
closing, I may quote the Catechism, since 
this convention was opened by the Bishop. 


MANUAL TRAINING MEANS MENTAL 
TRAINING. 


Upon being called upon to sum up the 
situation, Dr. Wm. L. Sayre, Principal of 
the Central Manual Training High School 
of Philadelphia, gave a brief resume of 
the present status of the manual training 
idea as carried out in his school. 

He first showed how the opinions of the 
pioneers in this new movement have 
changed from the rigid adherence of the 
purely mechanical exercises of the so- 
called Russian methods to the more voca- 
tional methods of tool instruction by the 
assemblage of typical mechanical exercises 
into a finished “ project ”—whenever the 
pupil has arrived at a stage when he can 
intelligently take that step. In fact, no 
hard and fast line can be drawn between 
manual training, as such, and the voca- 
tional outcome of trade schools,—whose 
work, after all, is specialized manual 
training. 

What the speaker particularly desired to 
emphasize was the fact that manual train- 
ing in the public high school primarily 
means mental training, and that its place in 
the curriculum is side by side with those 
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academic studies which avowedly stand for 
culture and judgment; that manual train- 
ing has the additional value, more than any 
other study, of cultivating the habits of 
observation, judgment, precision, extreme 
accuracy, adjustment of means to ends, and 
above all an extraordinary skill of hand 
which in effect transfors the ordinary boy 
from a “passive recipient” to a living 
force; and finally, that while the function 
of a manual training school is not the 
acquisition of a trade, it most effectively, 
by its comprehensive range of tool instruc- 
tion, paves the way to the brief mastery of 
any trade that the pupil may wish to take up. 

The speaker also criticized the methods 

of drawing as carried out in the purely 
academic high school. He contended that 
a mechanical drawing, for instance, is an 
unmeaning maze of lines,—if it stops at 
the paper upon which it is drawn. In the 
manual training high school, however, no 
drawing is made by a pupil that does not 
antedate its interpretation into the thing 
to be worked out by himself in the shop. 
In this way drawing—the handmaid of 
manual training—becomes a “live” sub- 
ject by giving a clearness to mental con- 
cepts which can be obtained in no other 
way. 
i conclusion, Dr. Sayre showed by the 
records of its graduates, that the manual 
training school is yearly turning out a class 
of educated young men, trained not only 
along the lines of educated thought, but 
also trained to put their “thought into 
things ”—a tremendous advantage in the 
race of life. , 

These records show that fully seventy- 
five per cent. of its graduates are engaged 
in those occupations in which skill of hand, 
backed by directive intelligence, is the es- 
sential factor. As the years go by, this 
training enables them to forge to the front 
as foremen, overseers, superintendents, and 
heads of establishments. The holding 
power of the school is shown in the fact 
that over fifty per cent. of the entering 
class remain to finish the full course. That 
the school fosters and develops the desire 
for a higher education is exemplified in the 
fact that nearly one-half of the members of 
the present graduating class (1909) have 
signified their intention of entering college, 
university, or technical schools. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Prof. Bert M. Le Suer, of Reading, was 
nominated by Prof. Karlson for President 
of the Manual Training Department for the 
ensuing year. Miss Iris Prouty, of the Mil- 
lersville Normal School, was nominated for 
Secretary. They were elected by acclama- 
tion. The department then adjourned. 





FOREST SERVICE. 


ForTY-SEVEN young graduates of nine 
American forest schools have recently re- 
ceived appointments as forest assistants in 
the United States Forest Service. But 
five of these appointees have been assigned 
to the Washington Office, the other forty- 
two receiving appointments in the six ad- 
ministrative districts in the West. These 
men have secured their appointments as a 
result of passing the regular civil service 
examination, which is the only avenue of 
employment of a forester under the gov- 
ernment. 

Forest assistants are men who have com- 
pleted their preliminary training for the 
profession of forestry, as the graduates of 
law or medicine have completed theirs, and 
are ready to enter upon practical work. 
Until they have gained experience, how- 
ever, their positions are necessarily sub- 
ordinate. They are at the foot of the 
ladder and must prove their fitness to 
mount higher. The government pays them 
$1,000 a year at the start. 

On the national forests the forest as- 
sistant often acts as technical adviser to 
the supervisors in charge, who are western 
men experienced in all practical matters, 
but usually without school training in the 
science of forestry. Or they may be as- 
signed to the study of some particular 
problem which needs to be investigated in 
the interest. of good forest management. 
As forestry means knowing how to get the 
most out of any given piece of forest land, 
it calls for studies and experiments, both 
scientific and practical, much like those 
which have to be made in the interests 
of good farm management, and the forest 
assistant is prepared to do valuable work 
along this line. 

There is a growing interest in the pro- 
fession of forestry now, and many young 
men are asking how to get into it, and 
what it promises, Gifford Pinchot, United 
States Forester, in an address to the grad- 
uating class in forestry at Harvard Uni- 
versity this year, said: 

“The government and the country need 
more men trained in the knowledge of for- 
estry, and it offers opportunity to make 
a man’s life loom large and to count for 
much among the many phases of human 
endeavor. To be a good forester a man 
should combine something of the naturalist 
with a good deal of the business man. To 
know how to use the forest he must be able 
to study it. He must have, therefore, the 
power of observation, a fondness for na- 
ture, and the ability to penetrate her 
secrets. He must be resourceful, able to 
stand by himself, willing to undergo the 
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privations of rough life, and capable of 
commanding the respect of rough men, who 
quickly recognize virility and genuineness 
of character, but will not tolerate pretense 
or the assumption of superiority. A for- 
ester should be sound in mind and body, 
and should make the fullest college prepa- 
ration for the service. This service means 
a free, vigorous life in the open air, and a 
clear, straight, fine, wholesome manly con- 
dition of life.” 


MONEY TALKS. 


E VERY responsible person has, or should 

have, the ambition to make and save 
money, not in the spirit of greed that 
prompts the miser to hoard his gold, but in 
the sense of thrift that stores up dollars 
against requirements of the future. It is 
every sensible person’s wish to reach a time 
in life when they can point to a snug com- 
petence and feel that it is their own to use 
and spend as they may see fit. 

This gratifying state of affairs can only 
be reached by rigid self-denial until a start 
is made, and by careful management and 
prudent investment afterward. Earning 


power gives the opportunity to save, and 
saving judiciously and persistently produces 
the result desired. Begin early to save 
even a little, increase the amounts laid by 


as better earnings warrant, and the habit 
so started becomes a fixed purpose, bring- 
ing at last a condition that proves the wis- 
dom of systematic saving. 

The expression, “ Money Talks,” is an 
apt one, and its conversation is particularly 
pleasant to the person with a reasonably 
well filled purse or snug bank account, as 
the time arrives when necessity or oppor- 
tunity for safe investment calls for its use. 
It is decidedly embarrassing, not to say dis- 
tressing, to be without money or proof of 
Its possession when obligations are to be 
met, comforts of every day life are needed, 
ora “rainy day” comes. Then is brought 
forcibly home the error of improvidence 
and the manifold benefits of careful saving. 

With every bank having a saving de- 
partment and numerous building and loan 
associations, the problem of profitable sav- 
ing is solved in the easiest manner. Man- 
aged by officers of integrity, and with the 
best possible system of investing, thrift and 
economy are encouraged by a degree of se- 
curity not afforded by other means of 
saving. 

_In addition, the feature of the accumula- 
tion of interest on savings deposited com- 
mends itself to the depositor and insures 
a steady increase of the amount laid by. 

ur own community is reaping the benefits 
of a splendid building and loan association 


COURAGE OF LOSING FIGHTER. 
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that has been the means of providing cosy 
homes for many industrious stockholders, 
or has furnished capital to start a success- 
ful business. The results would probably 
not have been possible under other circum- 
stances. 

The habit of spending without saving 
once acquired rarely has but one end, that 
of a hand to mouth existence and a constant 
struggle to make both ends meet. It fos- 
ters extravagance, poor management and 
lack of thrift, and no matter how prosper- 
ous or how hard the times, the income is 
spent to the limit. On the other hand, the 
saving habit, without any tending toward 
miserliness, grows into prosperity, comfort- 
able living, a sure source of satisfaction and 
a safe-guard against inevitable future need. 

When the amount of savings reaches a 
point where it is drawing interest your 
money begins to talk, and to talk insistently 
for the good work to be continued. Then 
is the time to listen to its voice and profit 
by its admonition. 


COURAGE OF LOSING FIGHTER. 


**~ KNOW a woman who writes,” says 

[ Lilian Bell, in the March Circle 
Magazine. “She writes gaily, blithely, 
helpfully. Thousands regard her as the 
apotheosis of easy success and envy her 
position and the happiness which must 
accompany her supremacy. Yet I happen 
to know that the one she loves best on earth 
is dying a lingering death of an illness 
which neither money nor human skill may 
even subdue the pain thereof. 

“She is both nurse and breadwinner, 
and doing the work of two is robbing her 
of health and strength, yet not one com- 
plaint ever passes her lips. With her back 
against the wall she fights her losing fight 
which, though won each day, yet loses, loses 
to her all that she loves best. Such cour- 
age as is in her little slender frame and 
blazes from her dauntless eyes! Yet her 
success—even though she daily wins her 
losing fight—brings tears to my eyes. 

“ The woman who scrubs for me, earning 
her $1.50 a day on her knees, is kneeling, 
not only to her work, but before an altar 
whereon lies the crippled child she adores. 
He can never grow up—she must know 
this in her heart, even though we talk 
of what he will do when he grows strong 
and well—he is failing daily, and her eyes 
know the truth though her lips still speak 
brave lies. He will live, he is eating better, 
his lips have more color, his eyes are 
brighter! Yet, as she lifts him in her arms 
at night she feels that his little frame is 
daily growing lighter and his feeble clutch 
on life is nightly growing looser. She talks 
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to me—this poor mother! this brave losing 
fighter !—of the time when he will walk, 
well knowing that the first step his poor 
little crippled feet will take will be in 
another world. Oh, the poor souls on this 
earth who fight blindly against the ever- 
dancing, grimly stalking death! 

“You who are successful in that you are 
not fighting your battle of life against hope- 
less disease of a nearby approaching death; 
you whose wage is equal to your necessi- 
ties; you who lay by a little each month 
for a rainy-day fund, or you who count 
your wealth by millions, will you not give 
the right hand of fellowship, share your 
sympathy, or in some manner cheer the 
heart of some proud, courageous, silent- 
lipped, losing fighter of your acquaintance? 
—grip the hand of some man struggling 
with increasing expense and dwindling 
wage ?—write a note of gratitude to some 
one whose work has inspired you? 

“Best of all, won’t you pause long 
enough each day to bestow a helpful 
thought on the great and noble army of 
losing fighters in this world?” 





HERO WORSHIP. 


THE man is to be pitied, just as a country 


must be commiserated, that has no heroes. 
Dr. Johnson said that a man ought every 
day, if it were possible, to talk with his 
superior, but there are men and women 
who, when they look about them, behold 
only ‘their own vast shadows glory- 
crowned,” and are not conscious of any 
figures looming larger in the landscape than 
their own. 

To meet even for a few minutes a really 
great man or a noble woman is to behold 
at once, as in a glass, what manner of 
human beings we are ourselves, and the 
revelation, instead of having an inspiring 
effect, is often profoundly discouraging. 
We compare our shortcomings with their 
supreme achievement; we measure our 
pitiful miscarriages with their triumphant 
consummations; what we labor desperatel 
and in vain to do they seem to ncommeiih 
with the assurance and ease of a skilful 
sleight-of-hand performer. 

A young girl studying singing will take 
her pin-money to go and hear a celebrated 
prima donna. She listens, thrilled and en- 
raptured, for several hours, to the art of a 
past mistress of vocalization. It all seems 
so easy—a pyrotechnical bit of coloratura 
is thrown carelessly into the air while the 
singer stoops to pick up the train of her 
dress, or, with an oyster-fork poised as 
she sits at the banquet table the singer 
indulges in dizzy variations that would put 
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to shame the unpremeditated art of Shel- 
ley’s skylark. The humble neophyte of Mel- 
pomene who has been drinking in all eve- 
ning long these “ strains that would create a 
soul under the ribs of Death” goes home 
to a tinpanny piano and a tenpenny course 
of instruction, and feels forlorn and dis- 
couraged, instead of heartened to try harder 
than ever. “I couldn’t do that, not if I 
were to live to be a hundred and ten years 
old,” she says. “What is the use of 
trying? I never can hope to clamber to 
the flame-tipped pinnacles where the Olym- 
pians dwell. I must stay: down in the val- 
ley, somewhere in the purlieus of Doubting 
Castle and almost in the clutch of Giant 
Despair.” 

And so what should have lifted her spirit 
by the wings, as George Eliot would say, 
sits like a leaden weight upon the aspira- 
tions of her soul, preventing it from flying. 

A schoolboy reads in a history of the 
great deeds of the fathers of the nation; 
he reads that the pioneers of the May- 
flower and the signers of the Declaration 
were men made of stern stuff, and stout of 
heart; men not afraid to run any risk or 
rise up and give battle to any entrenched 
iniquity. Instead of saying “I will be 
like those men, or as nearly like them as 
grace is given me to be,” he says, if he is 
craven-hearted, “I live in a different age, 
and a man doesn’t need nowadays to do as 
they did.. No such heroic sacrifices are 
required. The thing to do to-day is to get 
all I can for myself, and keep it as long 
as I am able. I hear no loud call to in- 
terest myself in the welfare of others, or to 
give a moment’s thought to public issues. 
My business is to win a shining personal 
success, and to let the rest of the world be 
down or get up, go on or stay behind, just 
as it pleases.” 

Albeit the Psalm of Life is hackneyed, 
like other counsel often heard it deserves 
to be oftener heeded: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime. 


That is what, in the providential design, 
great men have been called into being for; 
that is just why God made them. At the 
appointed time George Washington, King 
Alfred the Great, or Abraham Lincoln 
comes forward, exactly where and when 
the great man is needed and no other kind 
of man will do. He makes his appearance 
not just because of the lamentable plight of 
a country fallen on evil days and evil 
tongues. He answers the need not merely 
of his country as a whole but of his indi- 
vidual countrymen. His personal example 
encourages them to believe that what this 
man has done, they as other men can do. 
He has “led his soul, his cause, his clan’ 
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as Jeanne D’Arc led her soldiers to victory 
under the lilies of France. They were very 
ordinary mortals, made extraordinary sol- 
diers by virtue of the fact that they looked 
to the maid as on a beatific vision; they 
believed in her, they believed that the 
angels hovered round her and were at her 
shoulder whispering, and they were con- 
fident that the very stars of heaven warred 
in their courses in her behalf. 

It is human nature to want not merely 
a principle and a rallying-cry, but a leader; 
it is only natural that, stopping somewhat 
short of actual idolatry of other human 
clay, we should venerate the living presence 
or the ever-verdant memory of other men 
and women who have wrought wisely and 
well; it is but human that a man should 
have his heroes.—Phila. Ledger. 


SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 





BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


F you wish a mess of trout, you must 
first catch the fish. If you desire satis- 
factory superivision of rural schools, you 
must first secure an efficient supervisor. 
The hook and bait by which you can catch 
him is an adequate salary. On no other 
hook can you hold him for any length of 
time. Strong men are made in the coun- 
try, but they are apt to gravitate toward the 
cities, 

In rural communities with urban condi- 
tions the problem of school supervision can 
be solved without much difficulty. In such 
communities there is enough taxable prop- 
erty to provide the revenue necessary to 
pay adequate salaries to those who super- 
vise as well as to those who teach. Money 
always attracts talent. The choice of an 
educational expert as superintendent and 
the employment of the teachers whom he 
selects after personal inspection of their 
work, will, in no long time, result in good 
schools. 

In sparsely settled districts the solution 
of the problem is more difficult. Good 
schools can never be made cheap, and if 
the state does not provide for the major 
portion of the superintendent’s salary, the 
schools may become top heavy with super- 
vision. No amount of supervision can 
atone for lack of teaching ability in those 
who have charge of the schools. 

To give the rural schools some degree 
of supervision the office of county superin- 
tendent was created. In the West where 
the superintendent has charge of less than 
One hundred schools, the supervision may 
be comparatively efficient, but in the more 
thickly settled counties of the East, where 
the superintendent has the oversight of 
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from three hundred to more than a thou- 
sand schools, and where he canrrot visit 
each school more than once a year, or even 
once in three years, the supervision be- 
comes very superficial and unsatisfactory. 
Says Commissioner Draper: 

“ All who have any understanding of our 
schools see that their excellence depends 
upon the quality and closeness of the ‘ sup- 
ervision’ and all who are familiar with the 
schools of New York know that there is 
no school supervision in the rural districts 
of the state, in the sense in which the really 
capable men and women of the schools now 
use the term.” 

How many of us are obliged to make 
a similar confession with reference to the 
rural schools under our jurisdiction ! 

It is well to keep in mind the difference 
between the functions of a superintendent 
and those of a supervisor. The duties of 
the former are largely administrative, 
whilst supervision has to do with methods 
of teaching, habits of study and the adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to the needs of the 
pupil and the community. Next to health 
the most valuable possession of the child 
is time. By the highly refined methods 
which have grown out of so-called develop- 
ment lessons, the instruction is sometimes 
given as if the pupil had the years of 
Methusalah in which to grasp a single idea. 
To prevent the waste of time and effort on 
the part of both teachers and pupils, to 
bring the skill, the experience, the wisdom 
and the spirit of a good teacher to bear 
upon all the work of the school, to prevent 
the retardation and elimination of pupils 
as they pass from grade to grade, and to 
give the community an adequate return for 
all the money extracted for school pur- 
poses from the purses of the taxpayers— 
these are legitimate functions of the super- 
visor. 

Both the superintendent and the super- 
visor should aim to create educational senti- 
ment. The schools cannot be made better 
than the people want them to be, nor can 
their efficiency lag much behind the de- 
mands of public opinion. Farmers’ insti- 
tutes, mothers’ meetings, graduation exer- 
cises, county and local institutes and other 
public gatherings furnish splendid oppor- 
tunities for the creation of educational 
sentiment. The creation of a demand for 
good schools is fundamental in all educa- 
tional progress. Public addresses should 
be supplemented by visits to the homes of 
those who are the leaders of thought and 
action in the school district. 

In the next place the superintendent or 
supervisor should endeavor to make the 
teachers happy in their work. The best 
progress is possible only where pupils and 
teachers are happy in their work, where the 
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school is the place to which the children 
best like to go, where pupils, parents and 
teachers cherish the sense of something to 
be achieved, and where they realize the 
function of the school as a factor in the 
uplift of humanity. The worst service 
which a supervisor can render isto give 
the teachers a bad conscience with refer- 
ence to their work. This robs them of all 
joy in teaching, deprives them of sound 
sleep, makes them nervous and unfit either 
to govern or to associate with children, and 
defeats the chief purpose for which the 
schools were established. 

In the third place the people of the rural 
districts should be made to think and feel 
that their boys and girls are just as good 
and deserve just as much and as good 
schooling as the boys and girls of the cities, 
and further that it is impossible to have 
good schools anywhere without paying for 
them, The average countryman is a re- 
former. He wants legislation that will 
make the other fellow pay the taxes. 
Sometimes by giving his children poor 
schools he taxes his own flesh and blood 
in order to lower the taxes on his own 
acres and his neighbor’s property. Avarice 
of this sort is best overcome by appealing 
to the ambition which fathers and mothers 
naturally have for the future success and 
welfare of their children. 

In the fourth place, the superintendent or 
supervisor should be familiar with the edu- 
cational problems which spring up with 
each step of progress. Consolidation of 
schools is a big step in advance. It raises 
new questions of sanitation, government, 
taxation and transportation. 

I close as I started by laying emphasis 
upon the supreme importance of selecting 
the right man or woman to supervise the 
schools. In no other direction is itso easy 
to fool the people. Ask the average tax- 
payer “ How does the superintendent earn 
his salary?” The reply may be, “ By fol- 
lowing a vigorous policy of doing nothing.” 
Usually women are more painstaking than 
men in matters of detail, but recently I 
heard of a woman superintendent who gave 
every applicant a license to teach, praised 
the work in every school, had a good word 
for everybody, and it was almost impos- 
sible to dislodge her from the office of 
superintendent, although no results were 
visible from her visits and her inspection. 


Tenure of office should depend upon the re-. 


sults achieved. A question of primary im- 
portance is therefore the question of the 
selection of the superintendent. Shall he 
be elected by popular vote? Where popu- 
lar election has resulted in the choice of 
the driver of a beer wagon as superintend- 
ent or in the election of a person so illiter- 
ate that he could not pronounce a column 
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of words accurately, the people say that the 
selection of a superintendent by popular 
vote is the way not to do it. . Shall the 
superintendent be appointed by the State 
Board of Education? When the superin- 
tendent thus appointed continues to prac- 
tice law or to serve as vice-president of a 
bank or in some other exacting vocation, 
it is positive proof that politics has crept 
into the State Board of Education. My 
own preference is election by the school 
directors or trustees, ratified by the issue 
of a commission based upon academic and 
professional qualifications. But so long as 
human nature is frail, no method of selec- 
tions is entirely free from mistakes. Above 
all things we need colleges of education 
manned by faculties who know schools as 
well as books, who kriow practice as well 
as theory, who have common sense enough 
not to spend their time and energy by soar- 
ing into the sky and searching for data 
which have absolutely no bearing upon the 
education of the child and the efficiency of 
the schools. 

Hence, if you wish satisfactory super- 
vision of rural schools you must provide 
adequate revenues, a realm of activity for 
the supervisor that does not make super- 
vision a physical impossibility, and above 
all you must find a supervisor who can 
create educational sentiment, who can make 
pupils and teachers happy in their work, 
who can get and save and wisely apply the 
money of the taxpayer, and who can bring 
to bear upon the schools the wisdom, the 
experience, the skill, the scholarship and 


_the common sense of a first class educa- 


tional expert. 


GEORGE INMAN RICHE 


PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
1866-1886. 


BY FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS. 


O N August 10, 1909, there was buried in 
the family vault of Christ Church all 
that was mortal of George Inman Riche, 
who was for almost a generation the head 
of the public school system of Philadelphia. 
There are hundreds of men, who at the 
mention of Riché’s name, recall, with sit- 
cere appreciation and heartiest gratitude, 
his influence upon their lives. It is spe 
cially fitting that in the city of his birth, 
where his best work was done, there should 
be some appropriate record of his life. 
President Riché was born January 21, 
1833, in Philadelphia, his family having 4 
long and honored place in the history ° 
this city. His uncle, John Swift, was 
mayor of the old city of Philadelphia. 
Young Riché was educated in the public 
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schools, preparing at the old Locust Street 
Grammar School (now. the Trades’ School) 
for the Central High School, and being 
graduated from the institution over which 
he was destined to preside for so long, on 
July 17, 1851. He was the valedictorian 
of his class, and among his classmates and 
friends were Hon. James T. Mitchell, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, Frank R. Stockton, the novelist, 
John S. Stevens, the builder, etc. After 
graduation, he entered the office of George 
M. Wharton, Esq., to study law. 

Not only was he fortunate in his early 
professional associations, but it will be 
remembered that Mr. Wharton had been 
for many years an active member of the 
Board of School Controllers, and that in 
1837 he was the Chairman of the first 
High School Committee. In such an en- 
vironment, Mr. Riché naturally displayed 
an interest in educational matters. He was 
elected to the School Board of his Ward, 
and in 1860 he was chosen to represent 
his ward in the Board of School Con- 
trollers, where he served for two years, 
and where for one year he was a member 
of the High School Committee. 

Having been admitted to the bar in 1854, 
he practised with varying success, but his 
natural bent led him into public life, and 


ample private resources permitted him to 


indulge his inclination. With the outbreak 
of the Civil War, Mr. Riché at once de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time to 
his country’s cause. In 1862, he went to 
the front as a private, under the emergency 
call, and subsequently was appointed major 
and paymaster. 

In the second year of the war, he was in- 
strumental in organizing a dramatic com- 
pany, which gave performances, first on 
Twentieth Street below Chestnut, and sub- 
sequently at the Amateur Drawing-Room, 
then on Seventeenth Street above Chestnut, 
devoting all of its income from these per- 
formanees to the needs of the Sanitary 
Commission. Victor Guillou, Esq., writ- 
ing to Judge Beitler in 1902, stated that 
this company turned over to charity more 
than thirty thousand dollars, and further- 
more that, “ Professor Riché filled many 
parts, and filled them admirably, and he 
did all without loss of dignity, though dur- 
ing a portion of the time, he was principal 
of the high school.” 

_ In 1866, Mr. Riché found his life-work, 
in the call to the principalship of the school 
of his youth. It was the realization of an 
early dream. Confiding in the friend of his 
school days, President Judge Ashman, of 
the Orphans’ Court, when they had finished 
together their legal studies, Riché had said 
that his greatest ambition was to be a great 
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teacher of youth. In his new work this 
early dream was realized, although not 
without much labor. The Central High 
School was then in a badly disorganized 
condition. During the Civil War the 
schools had been brought under political 
influences to a greater degree than ever be- 
fore; sectarian differences had occasioned 
controversies over educational policies; and 
in the high school, there was partisanship 
and rivalry in the faculty. These troubles 
culminated in the spring of 1866, when a 
complete reorganization of the school was 
determined upon. The entire faculty was 
asked to resign, although ten of its members 
were afterwards reélected, and George In- 
man Riché was placed at the head of the 
institution. 

From August 27, 1866, to February 11, 
1886, Riché, or “ Rix” as he was familiarly 
and lovingly called by his students, presided 
over the Central High School. It is the 
longest administration in the history of 
the school. During this period, over five 
thousand students were admitted to the 
school, and thirty-seven classes, semi-annu- 
ally, except in 1881 and 1882, were grad- 
uated, 953 students receiving the degree 
of bachelor of arts, 428 students, who had 
pursued advanced studies, receiving the 
degree of master of arts, and 904 being 
awarded partial course certificates. 

Within the short compass of this article, 
it would be impossible to describe ade- 
quately the educational work of this presi- 
dent of the Central High School, as he was 
later officially termed. A born executive, 
the internal friction ceased, and there was 
soon perfect harmony in the life of the 
school. In the curriculum, stress was laid 
upon general education as a training for 
life, rather than classical training as a prep- 
aration for college. Unquestionably the 
most important change in the course of 
study was in 1878, when the Department of 
English Literature was organized, whose 
recent illustrious head, Prof. Albert H. 
Smyth, was himself a student in the school 
during the Riché period. Instruction in 
science was strongly accented, and it was 
two graduates of the school, Edwin ‘J. 
Houston and Elihu Thomson, who, as 
teachers under Riché, perfected the series 
of experiments on electric dynamos which 
has made the term “ Thomson-Houston ” 
world-famous. a 

During the greater part of this adminis- 
tration there was no superintendent of 
schools, and President Riché was the fore- 
most educator in the public schools of the 
city. He led in the organization of the 
Teachers’ Institute, and was the first presi- 
dent of this organization. In 1867, he 
urged and secured the establishment of the 
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Artisans’ Night School, and for many years 
he served as principal of this institution 
which, under the name of Evening High 
School, is still pursuing its useful work. 
The only educational idea of the times 
which President Riché was reluctant to ac- 
cept was manual training. When it was 
first proposed to introduce elementary 
wood-carving and machine-work into the 
high school, Riché protested and by his 
strong opposition, forced the manual train- 
ing idea into a separate school. In his 
argument, he confounded manual training 
as a method of education with the special 
training of the engineer, and hence urged 
that there must first be a basis of general 
education, which could only be given in 
the. general high school course. 

In his associations with the faculty, 
President Riché was thoroughly happy. 
Many of his colleagues were appointed on 
his own nomination, and he gave to them all 
a cordial and earnest support. 

But it is as the guide, counsellor and 
friend of boys that he is best remembered 
today. At the Alumni Re-Union in 1902, 
Hon. Abraham M. Beitler, in speaking 
upon “ The Riché Administration,” said— 
“Riché was in every sense of the word 
the head-master of the school. You will 
recollect his sharp, quick, energetic steps 
as he came along the corridor to the class- 
room to call the roll. You will recollect 
his magnificent reading of the Scriptures. 
It has never been my pleasure since Riché’s 
time to listen to any man, whether trained 
to it or not, who could read the Scriptures 
as Professor Riché could... . It was his 
habit to know the standing of every one 
of his students, both as to study and con- 
duct; and many a man here tonight, if he 
were compelled to stand up and state his 
experience, would say that after a talk 
with Riché he had left the room turning 
over a new leaf willingly and shaping his 
course from that time to the present on 
lines different from those upon which his 
life would have been run, if he had not had 
that talk with the kindly, firm, determined 
professor.” 

In his “ Historical Sketch of the School,” 
Mr. George H. Cliff, now an honored mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Education, and 
also a pupil of the Riché period, says: “ By 
instinct and breeding a gentleman, Pro- 
fessor Riché’s influence upon the students 
was most happy. Many a thoughtless lad 
has been saved from the consequences of 
his mad pranks by Professor Riché’s con- 
siderate kindness; while, of all that eager, 
noisy crowd that thronged the hallways 
and blackened the school-yard, there were 
some whose lives were changed by his 
word fitly spoken, many who loved him 
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with the ardor of boyish hero-worship, and 
not one who did not fully respect him.” 

At the re-union in 1902, President Richée’s 
portrait, painted by McLure Hamilton, 
member of the Royal Academy, but also a 
high school boy under Riché, was presented 
to the school by the Sixty-third Class. The 
spokesman of the donors was William T. 
Tilden, also a member of the Board of 
Public Education and also one of Riché’s 
boys. In presenting the portrait, he said, 
in part: “ He was not only a man of affairs, 
but he was a human man—he understood 
boys; a man of high ideals, a kindly man, 
a man who has already distributed a legacy 
to those whom he so conscientiously tried 
to train aright, his gifts have increased 
and multiplied among his  fellow-men 
through the nobler character and greater 
usefulness of those privileged to learn from 
and of him.” 

During the last twenty years of his life, 
President Riché did not reside in Philadel- 
phia. Most of this period was spent with 
his son, Major Charles S. Riché, of the 
U. S. Engineering Corps. Frequently, how- 
ever, greetings were exchanged with his 
old pupils. At the alumni celebration in 
1902, a letter to Riché thanking him for 
his work for the school was written by 
Professor Smyth, and was left in the office 
of the Land Title and Trust Company for 
signatures. Within a few days, several 
hundred alumni had signed, and when it 
was forwarded to the dearly-loved teacher, 
it brought from him a touching expression 
of appreciation that his boys should care 
for him, even in his declining years. 

And so, his life is done—but the work en- 
dures ! 





IF I WERE A BOY. 


I’ I were a boy, I should want my teacher 
to put weight of responsibility upon 
me—to make me know and feel that God 
furnishes the material and the conditions, 
but that I must do the work of building 
my character—to fill me with the thought 
that I am not a “ thing,” a stick, a stone, 4 
lump of clay or putty, but a “person,” 4 
“ power,” a “cause,” a “creator,” and that 
what I am in the long run, in the final out- 
come, I am to make myself. 

If I were a boy with my man’s wisdom, 
I should eat wholesome food and no other. 
I should chew it well and never “ bolt 
it down.” I should eat at regular hours. 
I should never touch tobacco, chewing gum, 
or patent medicines; I should never speak 
a word to anyone who might be worrie 
about it, and only kind words of others, 
even of enemies, in their absence. I should 
put no unclean thoughts, pictures, sights, of 
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stories in my memory and imagination. I 
should want to be able to say like Dr. 
George H. Whitney, “I have never pro- 
nounced a word which I ought not to speak 
in the presence of the purest woman in 
the world.” 

I should treat little folks kindly, and not 
tease them; show respect to servants, and 
be kind to the unfortunate. I should play 
and romp, sing and shout, climb trees, 
explore caves, swim rivers, and be able to 
do in reason all the manly things that be- 
long to manly sports, love and study na- 
ture; travel as widely and observe as wisely 
as I could; study with a will when the time 
came for study; read the best books, try to 
speak accurately and pronounce distinctly ; 
go to college and go through college, even 
if I expected to be a clerk, a farmer, or a 
mechanic; try to be a practical everyday 
Christian; help every good cause; “use 
the world, and not abuse it;” treat older 
men and women as fathers and mothers, 
the young as brethren and sisters in all 
purity. Thus I should try to be a Chris- 
tian gentleman, wholesome, sensible, cheer- 
ful, independent, courteous, a boy with a 
will; a boy without cant or cowardice; a 
man’s will and wisdom in me, and God’s 
grace, beauty, and blessing abiding with me. 

Ah, if I were a boy !—Success. 





THE CLAIM OF CHILDREN. 


BY REV. A. W. HAMLEY. 


H’ I the power to enact into law my 

fixed conviction, a prospective bene- 
dict must have something more to show 
than the price of a license before he could 


be legally married. He must be able to 
show himself of sound mind and sound 
body and sound morals. He must show 
both the ability and the disposition to main- 
tain a home. 

The generations yet unborn have a right 
to protection. Every child has an inherent 
tight to be well born. Multitudes of chil- 
dren are not so much “ born into the world, 
as they are doomed into it.” Their fate is 
sealed a hundred years before they are 
born. There is a tremendous miscarriage 
of justice in every criminal court. In many 
cases the father or the grandfather or the 
steat-grandfather should have been hanged 
or imprisoned instead of the poor fellow 
who receives sentence. 

Are you a father? Then take time to 
e a father. Are you a mother? Then 
take time to be a mother. No enterprise 
can be so deserving, no cause can be so 
sacred as to justify the neglect of your 
children. Too busy, do you say, to have 





a share in the rearing of your ‘family? 
Then you are too busy to have a family. 
You have no more moral right to be a 
father if you cannot find time to do the 
work of a father than you have to be an 
alderman if you cannot find time to do the 
work of an alderman. 

Many a father spends more time on his 
driving horse or his automobile than he 
does on his boy; and yet he expects that 
boy to be a credit to him. That father 
makes a serious mistake who will not take 
time to be a companion to his boy. God 
pity the father whose boy goes away from 
him and to others for counsel and sym- 
pathy. And especially, God pity the boy! 
Do you want to save your boy, your girl? 
Then make home the dearest spot on earth. 
Make it just as attractive and cheerful as 
you can—not for the occasional guest, -but 
for the boy and girl. 

The child deserves more than the occa- 
sional guest. If you have one cheerful, 
sunshiny room in the house, give it to the 
child. If anyone must sleep on a straw 
tick on a slat bed in the attic, let it be the 
occasional guest. And may I enter a 
special plea for the boy? Is it not true 
that if any one is neglected in the home 
it is the boy? “Anything is good enough 
for him.” I say it is not. Nothing is 
good enough for him but the very best 
home can afford. Many a boy takes to 
the street because there is no room for 
him in the home. Had he a pleasant, 
cheery room, all his own, well stocked with 
good reading and wholesome games, to 
which he might be free to invite his friends 
for a pleasant evening, the street would 
have no attraction for him. The cost of a 
cheery room for your boy is your best in- 
vestment.—Arkansas School Journal. 





WOULD YOU BE YOUNGER? 


“Wuat a lucky person Methuselah was! 
Nothing to know, and nine hundred years 
to learn it in!” 

Olive, in her junior year at college, 
joined in the laugh which arose among 
some passing school-girls at the exclama- 
tion. -“ School-books!” she said to her- 
self. “I hated them, too, ten years ago. 
Nothing to know, and nine hundred years 
to learn it in! How our ideas change! 
Now nine hundred years seems too short 
for all I long to know.” 

One of her friends joined her at the 
next street, with the words: “Great news, 
Olive! the wedding cards of Professor 
Black and Miss Grant.” 

“Married? They? Why, they are just 
ready to step into their graves!” The 
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laughing remark floated up to the balcony 
where Olive’s aunt sat reading. 

“The aged couple are my juniors, and 
I lack several years of forty,’ was her 
comment. “Ready to step into their 
graves? Who thinks life is all lived at 
thirty-five, let her live on and see. Even 
Olive at that age will offer self-gratulation 
that the rawness of youth is past.” 

Aunt Frances went to a reception that 
afternoon and commented to a friend upon 
the youthful appearance of a lady opposite. 
“She is past fifty, but her complexion and 
figure and vivacity are those of twenty.” 

“Why not?” returned the lady at the 
coffee-urn. “Women of fifty have stopped 
wearing caps and shawls, and now devote 
themselves to hygiene and sports, self-im- 
provement and philanthropy. We can play 
golf as well as our daughters; we sleep 
with open windows, and take our daily 
cold baths; we cultivate good clothes. 
Fifty? Merely a good starting-point! My 
voice is not so true as it once was, so I 
am beginning violin lessons as compensa- 
tion. Mrs. Gray there is my model. She 
will never see seventy again.” 

Mrs. Gray, hearing her name, turned and 
approached the animated group at the 
table. 

“What is the fun, please? I have out- 
grown not only the solemnity of youth but 
the gravity of middle age, and now I seek 
for every inch of sunlight, the society of 
all cheerful souls. ‘Pier No. 70’ is a 
comfortable harbor. Most of the storms 
of life are past.” 

The speaker was interrupted by the en- 
trance into the room of a beautiful old 
lady whom all sprang to meet with cries 
of pleasure. 

“See how it pays to be an old, old, old 
lady!” exclaimed the newcomer, with the 
laugh of a girl. “Are not you children 
envious of such a welcome? Let me 
right into your talk. My children and 
grandchildren arrange so that I get two 
or three letters a day from them, priming 
me on the latest politics, the latest discov- 
eries, the last good story, the newest thing 
in slang and styles. They will not give 
my ancient mind a fair chance to run to its 
natural seed! ” 

The admiring, adoring women pressed 
about the old lady like bees about a honey- 
pot. Aunt Frances murmured to the bride 
of thirty-five: 

“Olive thinks that you and I are ready 
for our graves. This charmer of eighty- 
seven does not even suspect her age. Age? 
The very word belies her habit of perpetual 
youth.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE GARB CASE. 


A’ length the case of Commonwealth vs, 
Herr, ordinarily known as the Garb 
case, has been decided by the Superior 
Court, and the question now arises as to 
what will be the next step in the contro- 
versy. We are prone to forget the details 
of even familiar stories, so we, therefore, 
think no apology need be offered if we 
briefly recite the proceedings leading up to 
the present situation. It will be recalled 
that the Legislature, by an Act of Assembly 
approved June 29, 189*. declared that no 
teacher in any public school or whilst 
engaged in the performance of his or her 
duty should wear any dress, mark, emblem 
or insignia indicating the fact that such 
teacher was a member or adherent of any 
religious order, sect or denomination, and 
for a violation of any of these provisions 
the School Board should suspend such 
teacher from her employment. It also pro- 
vided that in case the directors shoulda fail 
to carry out this direction they should be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished 
by fine, etc. 

The law lay dormant upon the statute 
book, and no attempt was made to invoke 
its penalties until last year, when a notice 
was duly served upon the School Directors 
of Mount Joy township, that one of their 
teachers was wearing a Mennonite dress in 
her public school, and a demand was, there- 
fore, made for her dismissal. The School 
Board, however, refused or neglected to 
comply, and a complaint in accordance with 
the Act above mentioned was then brought 
against them, and upon a return being made 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions, a bill of 
indictment was preferred, and a “ true bill’ 
was found by the Grand Jury. The de- 
fendants, however, desired to test the law- 
fulness of the prosecution, and they, there- 
fore, filed what is in law called a demurrer 
and the case thereupon as a legal proposi- 
tion came before the court sitting in bane 
for determination. After a thorough dis- 
cussion of the points involved, the question 
was decided last summer in an opinion de- 
livered by Judge Landis, in which he held 
that the Act of 1895 was in violation of 
Section 5, Article 1, of the Constitution of 
this state, and was, therefore, nugatory 
and void. The section referred to provides 
that “no person who acknowledges the be- 
ing of a God and a future state of rewards 
and punishments shall, on account of his 
religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold 
any office or place of trust or profit under 
this commonwealth,” and Judge Landis 
held that the common schools being under 
the direct supervision of the state, a school 


teacher ought not to be deprived of his oF | 
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her employment because of religious senti- 
ments, indicated by a common dress. 

The case was appealed to the Superior 
Court, and, after eight months’ consider- 
ation, Judge Rice has handed down an 
opinion reversing this finding of the court 
below. As an appeal in such a case is a 
matter of right, the case will likely be taken 
to the Supreme Court, and there the issue 
may be perhaps finally determined. 

We do not propose at this time to criti- 
cise the decision rendered by Judge Rice 
in the Superior Court. The matter is yet 
pending, and should, therefore, receive only 
passing comment. Naturally, we sympa- 
thize with the contrary view, not only be- 
cause many of the people of this country 
are affected by this result, but also because 
we believe in the broadest principles of re- 
ligious toleration. The Province of Penn 
was so established, and it would almost 
seem to be the irony of fate if the Quaker 
who originally created this government 
should be held to be barred from teaching 
in its public schools, because forsooth he 
saw fit to wear his accustomed garb. But 
we will not further digress. The law as it 
is interpreted must be obeyed. While we 
hope the Superior Court has misconceived 
the true position, yet we should all conform 
to the law as it is finally interpreted, and if 
the remedy is not to be found in the courts, 
it should be sought at the hands of the 
Legislature, which has the power to rescind 
a statute, which in our judgment should 
have never graced the statute book. The 
question is so important that its solution 
will be awaited with interest—Lancaster 
New Era. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF CHILDREN. 
BY ELEANOR E. CUTLER. 


| gipeomghete engaging in eighty-six differ- 
ent occupations send their boys and 
girls to my care, but there are not eighty- 
six different kinds of boys and girls. There 
are children in whom are bred the traits 
of over twenty nations; but there are not 
as many as twenty different kinds of pupils. 
In fact, as I look them over, I think well 
of what the little Roosevelt boy said when 
a lady expressed surprise at the President’s 
sending his son to a public school; she 
asked him if he didn’t. meet all sorts of 
boys there, and he replied: “My father 
Says there’s tall boys and short boys, and 
good boys and bad boys, and there ain’t 
any other kind of boys.” 

That classification of boys I heartily ac- 
cept; for girls I should say: “There are 
tall girls and short girls, and silly girls 
and girls with sense, and there aren’t any 
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other kinds of girls.” Even this simple 
analysis, however, furnishes enough ele- 
ments of danger in the various associations 
to which children are thrown in public 
schools, at the time when they are first 
“out of hand,” as the expression is, and 
begin to take their own places in the social 
organism. Their whole training ought to 
be directed with reference to their ability 
to maintain themselves in the world as it is 
organized at the present time. To do this, 
as Washington Gladden says in speaking 
on the education of the people, they “ must 
be fitted to become social integers, not so- 
cial ciphers, each one trained to be a some- 
body with a strong personality and opin- 
ions of his own, and each able to maintain 
himself in the struggle for existence.” 
Morally everyone is as much a part of 
society as physically he is part of the 
world’s fame, and the earlier a child learns 
to adapt himself to the social order, to hold 
fast the good that comes with his fellows 
and to repudiate the evil, the sooner he 
can live successfully the community life we 
are forced to live in our present evolu- 
tionary stage. 


THE BATTLE NOT TO THE 
STRONG. 


W* need to learn over and over again 
the lessons that are as old as the 
In fact, it has been a favorite 

theory with a certain great modern scientist 

that each person in his own life must go 
over in short and condensed fashion the 
things suffered and experienced by the 


world: 


race. And the benefit of education is that 
taking advantage of the experiences of 
others we may in part at least avoid their 
mistakes and so take short cuts, across lots 
as it were, to gain our point. 

Now there has not been a time, at least 
since the age of the Greeks and Romans, 
when good health, physical strength, has 
been valued so highly as to-day. Athletics, 
the exercise and training of the body, re- 
ceive as much attention in our schools and 
take up as much time as the training of 
the mind. The value of a sound body is 
preached to us in the home, the school, the 
press, and at times in the church. 

Now all this is well enough; and we are 
sure the present generation has gained 
much by common sense, care and exercise 
of the body. And we are aware further 
that by proper diet, fresh air and proper 
exercise, many who otherwise would have 
been invalids have grown up strong men 
and women. Then, too, we have a care 
for the weak, the invalids, the sick. Na- 
ture kills off the weak; the ancients did 
the same by exposing to the elements the 
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weak and deformed infants and the useless 
old people. 

And we have a care for the sick and the 
maimed even when there is no hope for 
their cure. For though we cure some, yet, 
even though we have our hospitals, our 
tuberculosis exhibits and sanitoriums, many 
after a hard battle die. But we are not 
discouraged, nor will we become so even 
if we never cure more than we do now. 
For we have learned and we need to repeat 
that lesson over and over again, that phys- 
ical well-being, good health, is not every- 
thing. Intellect is more and better than 
bodily strength. And there is cheer and 
comfort in that. There may be great and 
satisfying success, one may do a man’s 
work and serve his fellow men, even though 
he be an invalid. For any one of us will 
easily recall a number of illustrations of 
this fact. Cowper the poet, Lamb the 
essayist, Stevenson the novelist, Darwin 
the scientist, were each invalids. And yet 
we never think of them as weaklings. 

And character is more than all else. 
And it is the glory of human nature that 
in spite of weakness and suffering, the 
finest, choicest, most praiseworthy virtues 
have not only endured but have come out 
in splendid fashion. Who has not met and 
been silenced, awed and then thrilled by 
the moral strength, the Christian virtue, the 


spiritual beauty of the heroes and heroines 
who though shut in and cut off by sickness 
and suffering from all that seems fair and 
desirable, yet have not lost in the struggle 
of life, but have won a great victory. 

Such a one some of us were allowed to 


know. For twenty-seven years she never 
knew a day without great suffering. Her 
patience was marvelous. She was more 
than patient. She was cheerful. She en- 
joyed the company of friends, and good 
books, and things beautiful, and such little 
services as she could render. She was 
face to face with death often and had 
learned not to-be afraid. Her life was 
as open and clear as the mountain air she 
breathed. Her faith was simple and un- 
wavering. Her Lord, her Father’s house, 
her departed friends were as real as her 
earthly home and friends. At last, wearied 
to death, she fell asleep, and a great peace 
fell on those who watched, for they knew 
she was at home. 

When they laid to rest her frail body, 
her minister departed from his custom not 
to speak of the dead and held up to an ex- 
pecting Christian community her patience, 
her good cheer, her courage, her faith, 
hope, and love, as the finest things they 
had been permitted to behold. All the 
great, high, fine, imperishable things of life 
she had won in spite of great weakness and 
through much suffering. 
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And it has always been so. The writer of 
Ecclesiastes said: I returned, and saw un- 
der the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding nor yet favor to men 
of skill. 

And the seer on the Isle of Patmos look- 
ing up into heaven saw before the throne 
a company of those who in gladness wor- 
ship the king, and when he asked who are 
these arrayed in white garments, and 
whence come they; he was told: These 
are they which have come out of great 
tribulation and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God. 


KEPT HIS EYES OPEN. 


O THER things being equal, the boy who 

keeps his eyes open and takes note 
of the things they fall upon is more apt to 
get ahead in the world than the boy who 
takes everything for granted. There is 
probably, therefore, a good place waiting 
somewhere: for the youngster who recently 
came under the notice of Mr. Beer, the 
librarian of New Orleans. 

Opposite the public library in that city 
is a drug store, in the window of which 
hung for-some time one of those “ gift 
clocks” which advertise somebody’s medi- 
cine with the same letters with which they 
tell the time. Like many another gift 
clock, it was a poor timekeeper. Mr. Beer, 
who was accustomed to note the hour each 
morning as he passed toward the library, 
took account of its failing. One morning 
when he came down to work he was sur- 
prised—and pleased—to find a fine new 
clock (which proved accurate to the minute) 
hanging in the gift clock’s place on the 
wall. 

“T see you have a new clock!” he called 
to the druggist. “It’s a good move.” 
“It’s a boy’s fault, though,” said the drug- 
gist. “ That old clock had to go every little 
while to be repaired. One morning I was 
standing here when in walked a boy about 
twelve years old. 

“*T’ve come for your clock,’ he said. 
‘I’m the clockmender’s boy.’ ‘I didn't 
send for you,’ said I. 

“*No, but your clock did,’ he said. ‘I 
saw it from the street car. It’s an hour 
and a quarter slow. Don’t you think that’s 
poor business? People see the clock is 
wrong, and they think that if you are care- 
less about that you may be about other 
things; so they wonder if you are that far 
wrong in everything. Besides, it’s a poor 
ad. for that medicine.’ 
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“That sounded reasonable to me, and as 
the clock needed repairs, I gave it to him 
to take to the shop. He brought it back, 
and it ran all right for four weeks—as long 
as it ever did. Then it went wrong again. 
In a day or two in came the boy. ‘ Now 
see here,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to carry 
that clock back again. I want to sell you 
a new clock.’ 

“*T don’t need one,’ I said. 

““Why, we have had that clock in our 
shop four times in the last four months. 
It has cost you one dollar each time. It’s 
a poor clock. It will never be any better. 
Inside of a year it will cost you at least 
twelve dollars for repairs. 

““We’re making a specialty of a big 
clock for storekeepers just now at ten 
dollars, that we warrant and take care of 
for two years. You will make money by 
throwing this one away and buying it. Be- 
sides, it doesn’t look well, having an ad- 
vertising clock in your window. It makes 
your store look as if you had to use fur- 
niture that is donated—as if you didn’t 
make enough to buy things for yourself.’ 

“He chattered along quite a spell about 
it, and the upshot of it was I let him take 
me down and show me the new clock. He 
had the figures all right, and it was a good 
clock and saving money. So there she is. 
He thinks I ought to have a new sign 
made: ‘ Everything in this shop is as right 
‘as this clock.” Wants me to hang it under 
the timekeeper.” 

“T want to keep my eye on that boy,” 
said Mr. Beer. “I wish we had a cityful 
just like him.”—The Youth’s Companion. 


CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS. 


BY MARY CALLUM WILEY. 


SIXTH grade teacher, after complet- 
ing the study of North America, 
came across an excellent article in The 
Review of Reviews on Sheep Raising in 


the West. Cutting the article down and 
adapting it to the comprehenson of her 
pupils, she read it to the class. She then 
told the children to write, neatly with ink, 
what they remembered of the article, and 
bring it to class the next day. 

But instead of letting the pupils write in 
an unconnected, rambling way what they 
Tfemembered, the teacher discussed the 
article with the class and had them make 
a list of topics to be written upon. The 
topics were placed on the board just as the 
pupils gave them, in no regular order, for 
first one pupil would think of one thing 
and another of a topic entirely unconnected 
with the first. After the topics were all 
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given and a number of suggested.titles for 
the composition, the teacher by carefully 
questioning the pupils, led them to arrange 
the topics as they should come. The pupils 
copied the outline, wrote down the title 
they wished to give their “ paper” and did 
nothing more on their composition till after 
school. 

The next day the papers were brought in. 
A number were read in class. They were 
then collected and distributed for silent 
reading and correction. The pupils with 
the poorest idea of English were given the 
best compositions to read and vice versa. 

Each pupil as soon as she received a 
paper, wrote at the top of the paper “ Cor- 
rected by” and signed her name. 

First, nothing but the spelling was no- 
ticed, the misspelled words being marked 
with slanting lines through them. Then 
the papers were re-read and the punctua- 
tion noted, capitals, etc. All punctuation 
marks or capitals put in at the wrong 
place or left out were checked X. Lastly, 
other errors such as too many ands, poor 
English, incorrect grammatical construc- 
tions were marked. 

_It took quite a while for the children to 
make these corrections. The teacher was 
often called upon for help. It was found 
necessary, too, for the teacher to make 
corrections herself. For after the papers 
were corrected and collected she had to 
read them, in order to mark them Good, 
Very Good, Excellent. 

The next day each child was handed 
back her own paper. Having been cor- 
rected by a fellow-pupil, each paper was, of 
course, carefully examined. Hand after 
hand flew up. Such and such a correction 
was not understood! The best way to 
settle the difficulty was to let the children 
have it out among themselves. Permission 
was therefore given for whispered confer- 
ences. For two or three minutes every- 
body was busy. Then at “ Attention!” 
the pupils quietly slipped back to their 
own seats. 

“Tf there are still things you don’t un- 
derstand,” said the teacher,: “raise your 
hands.” 

The hands flew up. One pupil after 
another was called on to state her com- 
plaints, and the pupil who corrected each 
paper was allowed to rise and state why 
she had made the corrections. In this way 
the whole class got the benefit of the cor- 
rections. 

When all had been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, the most common errors com- 
mented on, the misspelled words written 
correctly on the board, the papers were 
carefully copied and handed in to be filed. 
—School and Home Education. 
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NESTS AND NEST BUILDERS. 


IRDS, generally speaking, do not use 
the same nest twice. Why they pre- 
fer a new nest each season is not for us 
to say, unless it be that birds have a.notion 
of cleanliness which they do not always 
exhibit in other respects. Well, then, every 
nest to be found in the trees and pastures 
now has been built this year, unless you 
happen upon an old one, which is very easy 
to tell because of its dilapidated and fusty 
condition. Nests are so easily destroyed, 
that wind and rain soon make them very 
unpresentable. A tattered, forsaken nest 
is a pathetic object indeed. 

In formation and material, nests are as 
varied as the birds themselves. Birds of 
the same family build nests very much 
alike. 

Thus the blackbird and the thrush have 
nests much the same in character, so have 
several of the finches, the buntings, the 
different crows, and other birds one might 
mention. Some birds are wonderfully 
clever at nest-building, others are content 
with a mere shake-down, and _ others, 
again, may be said to use no nest at all. 
The small birds, as a rule, are the best 
nest-builders. The larger birds, for some 
unexplained reason, often appear to think 
that nests are of secondary importance. 
The sea birds, particularly without excep- 
tion, rub along with the merest apology of 
nests; one reason, no doubt, is that cosy 
materials are not handy among the rocky 
places where the web-footed folk reside. 
Sticks, seaweed, fishbones, and such like 
stuff are mostly utilized. Some of the sea 
birds, such as the wild duck, come ashore 
to breed, and then nest-building occupies 
more attention; but these birds spend 
nearly as much time about the coast as 
they do on the deep water, and consequently 
are not strictly sea birds as the gulls, the 
puffins or the guillemots. These latter birds 
are accustomed to greater hardship, and 
their young do not seem to require the care- 
"se nursing which birds reared inland call 

or. 

The thrush and the blackbird construct 
fairly large nests, weaving the dried grass 
and rootlets together with surprising dex- 
terity. Of the swallows, the house martin 
is the cleverest builder, its nest, constructed 
of clay and mud stuck against a window 
corner, being quite a work of art. Birds 
that build in tree trunks, such as the 
creeper, the nuthatch, or the starling, do 
not show a great deal of ingenuity over 
the task. It is the birds that choose the 
fork of a tree that excel at the business. 
The wren, which is not partial to site, makes 
a bulky nest, oval in shape and roofed in. 
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The nest of the robin is of dried grass and 
leaves, hair and mosses, lined with feathers, 
Very similar is the pied wagtail’s nest, 
placed near water. Larks build on the 
open ground, and woodpeckers dig a hole 
in a tree, in which the nest is deposited. 
The migrant cuckoo, as we know, has never 
learned to build, but there are other cuckoos 
living abroad that make their own nests 
and hatch their own eggs like other birds. 
Certain animals, such as the long-tailed field 
mouse, and the squirrel, make nests, and 
so do a few of the smaller fishes; but they 
are neither so clever nor so careful over 
their operations as the birds of the hedge- 
row.—Children’s Friend. 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 


. te helpful life is the only truly aristo- 

cratic life, considered from the stand- 
point of the school or the church. We 
have heard about the simple life, the 
strenuous life, the well pleased life, the 
quiet life, the mystic life, but better, more 
desired, more satisfactory and more com- 
mendable than all these is the helpful life. 
To live off of others, to exist at the ex- 
pense of others, to enjoy without reward 
the labors of others, to be a burden on 
others, is selfish, barbaric, pagen. To aid 
others, to use the advantage gained by 
special training to increase the welfare and 
happiness of those who have not been so 
fortunate as ourselves is noble and Chris- 
tian and should appeal with winning force 
to those who have had a college training 
and have associated with really cultivated 
people. 

The helpful life is, we are confident, 
coming to be more and more the true ideal 
of our colleges. The President of Vassar 
College recently urged the students to be 
helpers not destroyers of men. And Dean 
Fenniman, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his address on Commencement 
day enforced the same idea by pointing out 
how the great intellectual apostle of the 
early Christian church supported himself 
by working at his trade, how Spinoza, the 
philosopher, supported himself grinding 
lenses, and how Emerson earned part of 
his support whilst going through college by 
waiting on the table at which his now 
forgotten classmates ate. This these men 
did that they might serve their age and 
future generations. 

The helpful life is the real, genuine 
Christian life. The highest Christian ideal 
is that of sympathy and service. For that 
purpose the kingdom of God has been es- 
tablished on earth. No one who has not 
the spirit of sympathy and service can 
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claim to be a real follower of Jesus. He 
came, sent of God, for the very purpose 
of ministering to others. To promote the 
helpful life is therefore the object of the 
church as well as of the school. For this 
purpose we were allowed to be born. 

And this is just what the world needs to- 
day. There are many wrongs to be 
righted, there are many injustices to be 
corrected, there is much suffering and sor- 
row that should be prevented. These 
things have.come because men and women 
have been selfish and cruel, thinking only 
of their own gain, their own pleasure, their 
own success. In society and in business, 
among the educated and the rich, men and 
women have kept just so much of the law 
as would keep them out of its clutches and 
yet allow them to pile up ill gotten wealth 
at the expense of public righteousness and 
at the worse expense of ruined human lives. 
Over against all this we preach the helpful 
life, the life of sympathy and service. 

The task of converting the world to the 
ideals of the helpful life is not a hopeless 
task. The world is not so cruel and hard 
as it was when the Master faced it. And 
He gained the victory over it. It is the 
only life that is worth while. It is the 
only truly noble life. To be interested and 
to sympathize with those who work, to help 
wherever help is needed, to speak a good 
word for those who deserve it, to take the 
side of the oppressed, to see ourselves 
against public wrongs and evil in high 
places, to applaud those who fight in the 
cause of humanity, to be loyal ever to what 
we own right and in the interest of the 
people, to see that the poor, and the help- 
less, and the unfortunate have a chance, to 
lend a hand whenever and. wherever it is 
needed, that is really something worth 
while; and about the only thing that is.— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


_ 





WHO IS THE REAL HERO? 


S mankind reads the story of the dis- 
aster to the steamer Republic, peruses 
the stirring narratives of the passengers, 
Pictures the anxiety on the hundreds of 
faces, imagines the Florida standing by to 
give help to the distressed steamer, the 
Baltic, the Gresham and the other good 
ships hurrying to the sinking vessel, the 
long, trying, perilous process of transfer- 
ting the passengers and crew from the 
Republic to the Florida and again from 
the Florida to the Baltic—as mankind does 
this and feels the thrill of the episode there 
looms over the whole incident one name 
and one figure, the name and figure of a 
young Italian: 
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Marconi. ; 

Marconi was the best friend of the 
stricken passengers and crew out there in 
the deep—remote, isolated, helpless. His 
physical self was not present, but his ab- 
stract self was there, busy, tireless, magical 
and potent, in the shape of the wireless 
instrument. From the being of Marconi’s 
genius was sprung this voice which was to 
send a message to those who could help 
and save. Wherever Marconi was in the 
flesh, there on the sea was his greatest self, 
doing a miracle for the hundreds who stood 
in the presence of death—doing a miracle 
which is beyond the power of man to com- 
prehend. 

So to the inspiration, the visions, the 
daring, the skill, the supernatural and the 
superhuman in Marconr is the vast debt 


.due for the rescue of those on the Repub- 


lic. The captains of the Baltic, the Gres- 
ham and the rest were splendid in their 
labors, but it was the spirit of Marconi 
calling with the instrument that made it 
possible for them to know they were 
needed. To Marconi be the glory. To 
the Italian wonder-worker go the shouting 
and cheers of the race. He snatched the 
perishing from death—Lounisville Journal. 


THE POWER OF THE HOME. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


i welfare of the state depends abso- 
lutely upon whether or not the aver- 
age family, the average man and woman 
and their children, represent the kind of 
citizenship fit for the foundation of a great 
nation ; and if we fail to appreciate this we 
fail to appreciate the root of morality upon 
which all healthy civilization is based. 
No piled up wealth, no splendor of mater- 
ial growth, no brilliance of artistic develop- 
ment, will permanently avail any people 
unless its home life is healthy, unless the 
average man possesses honesty, courage, 
common sense and decency, unless he works 
hard and is willing at need to fight hard 
and unless the average woman is a good 
wife, a‘ good mother, able and willing to 
perform the first and greatest duty of wom- 
anhood, able and willing to bear and to 
bring up as they should be brought up 
healthy children, sound in body, mind and 
character and numerous enough so that the 
race shall increase and not decrease. 
There are certain old truths which will 
be true as long as this world endures, and 
which no amount of progress can alter. 
One of these is the truth that the primary 
duty of the husband is to be the home- 
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maker, the bread winner for his wife and 
children, and that the primary duty of the 
woman is to be the helpmate, the housewife 
and mother. The woman should have am- 
ple educational advantages; but, save in 
exceptional cases, the man must be, and she 
need not be, and generally ought not to be, 
trained for a lifelong career as the family 
breadwinner; and, therefore, after a cer- 
tain point, the training of the two must 
normally be different, because the duties of 
the two are normally different. This does 
not mean inequality of function, but it does 
mean that formallv there must be dissimi- 
larity of function. On the whole, I think 
the duty of the woman the more important, 
the more difficult and the more honorable 
of the two; on the whole, I respect the 
woman who does her duty even more than 
I respect the man who does his. 

No ordinary work done by a man is either 
as hard or as responsible as the work of a 
woman who is bringing up a family of 
small children; for upon her time and 
strength demands are made not only every 
hour of the day but often every hour of the 
night. She may have to get up night after 
night to take care of a sick child, and yet 
must by day continue to do all her house- 
hold duties as well; and if the family 
means are scant she must usually enjoy 


even her rare holidays taking her whole 


brood of children with her. The birth 
pangs make all men the debtors of all 
women. Above all, our sympathy and re- 
gard are due to the struggling wives among 
those whom Abraham Lincoln called the 
plain people, and whom he so loved and 
trusted; for the lives of these women are 
often lived on the lonely heights of quiet, 
self-sacrificing heroism. 

Just as the happiest and most honorable 
and most useful task that can be set any 
man is to earn enough for the support of 
his wife and family, for the bringing up 
and starting in life of his children, so the 
most important, the most honorable and 
desirable task which can be set any woman 
is to be a good and wise mother in a home 
marked by self-respect and mutual forbear- 
ance, by willingness to perform duty, and 
by refusal to sink into self-indulgence or 
avoid that which entails effort and self- 
sacrifice. Of course there are exceptional 
men and exceptional women who can do 
and ought to do much more than this, who 
can lead and ought to lead great careers 
of outside usefulness in addition to—not as 
substitutes for—their home work; but I 
am not speaking of exceptions; I am speak- 
ing of the primary duties; I am speaking 
of the average citizens, the average men 
and women who make up the nation. 

No mother has an easy time, and most 
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mothers have very hard times; and yet 
what true mother would barter her ex- 
perience of joy and sorrow in exchange 
for a life of cold selfishness, which insists, 
upon perpetual amusement and the avoid- 
ance of care, and which often finds its fit 
dwelling place in some flat designed to fur- 
nish with the least possible expenditure of 
effort the maximum of comfort and of lux- 
ury, but in which there is literally no place 
for children? 

The woman who is a good wife, a good 
mother, is entitled to our respect as is no 
one else; but she is entitled to it only be- 
cause, and so long as, she is worthy of it. 
Effort and self-sacrifice are the law of 
worthy life for the man as for the woman; 
though neither the effort nor the self-sac- 
rifice may be the same for the one as for 
the other. I do not in the least believe in 
the patient Griselda type of woman, in the 
woman who submits to gross and long-con- 
tinued ill treatment, any more than I be- 
lieve in a man who tamely submits to 
wrongful aggression. No wrongdoing is so 
abhorrent as wrongdoing by a man toward 
the wife and the children who should arouse 
every tender feeling in his nature. Selfish- 
ness toward them, lack of tenderness to- 
ward them, lack of consideration for them, 
above all, brutality in any form toward 
them, should arouse the heartiest scorn and 
indignation in every upright soul. 

Into the woman’s keeping is committed 
the destiny of the generations to come after 
us. In bringing up children mothers must 
remember that while it is essential to be 
loving and tender it is no less essential to be 
wise and firm. Foolishness and affection 
must not be treated as interchangeable 
terms; and besides training your sons and 
daughters in the softer and milder virtues 
you must seek to give them those stern 
and hardy qualities which in after life they 
will surely need. Some children will go 
wrong in spite of the best training; and 
some will go right even when their sur- 
roundings are most unfortunate; neverthe- 
less an immense amount depends upon the 
family training. If mothers through weak- 
ness bring up sons to be selfish and to 
think only of themselves, they will be re- 
sponsible for much sadness among the 
women who are to be their wives in the 
future. 

There are many good people who are 
denied the supreme blessing of children, 
and for these we have the respect and 
sympathy always due to those who, from 
no fault of their own, are denied any of 
the other great blessings of life. But the 
man or woman who deliberately foregoes 
these blessings, whether from viciousness, 
coldness, shallow-heartedness,  self-indul- 
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gence or mere failure to appreciate aright 
the difference between the all-important and 
the unimportant—why, such a creature 
merits the contempt as hearty as any visited 
upon the soldier who runs away in battle, 
or upon the man who refuses to work for 
the support of those dependent upon him, 
and who, though able-bodied, is yet con- 
tent to eat in idleness the bread which 
others provide. 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 


._" storekeeper in a rural commun- 
ity the other evening agreed with 
Skakespeare: “ Yessir, Shakespeare had it 
right when he said ‘ The man that ain’t got 
no music in him I ain’t got no use for. 
There’s somethin’ the matter with such a 
man.’” The quotation from Shakespeare 
may not have been an exact transliteration 
of the expression of the Bard of Avon, but 
the simple-minded rustic had accurately 
apprehended the meaning of the poet. 

To have music in one does not by any 
means imply that one must be a skilled 
performer upon an instrument. There are 
myriads of musical persons who cannot 
play or sing a note. You often hear some 
one say, “I haven’t a critical or scientific 
knowledge of music, but I know what I 
like.” And there are few who do not and 
cannot like some sort of music. To one 
man the strains of a brass band are fairly 
intoxicating; involuntarily he marches in 
time to the music, or keeps time with his 
hand or foot, his face aglow with anima- 
tion. Another eschews the sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal, preferring the refined 
quintessence of music in the form of the 
string quartet. Just as Sir Philip Sydney 
found that simple strains clumsily played 
by some old blind village fiddler might 
have power to move him to tears, so the 
singing of a child may be inexpressibly 
Sweet and touching by the very virtue of 
its artlessness. The sound of a great con- 
gregation singing, as in the chorales of the 
Bach festivals that used to be held at Beth- 
lehem, is inspiring. There is no art with 
so wide a range of varying phases and of 
mediums of expression, betwixt the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, as this art of music. 
And the person who cannot find some sort 
of musical sound, under certain circum- 
stances agreeable, must be abnormally con- 
Stituted. 

In order to like music it is not necessary 
to have an accurate ear, to be able to dis- 
tinguish to a hair’s breadth between two 
tones. On some persons music produces 
the effect of an impressionistic painting— 
No notion is conveyed to them of definite 





form and outline, nothing is definitely 
articulated. They listen, and as _ they 
listen, vague emotions that have no name 
arise within them. They are quite unable 
to analyze and dissect the pleasurable sen- 
sation, but nevertheless they are conscious 
of the profoundest pleasure. There is no 
doubt that it is not merely true that “ music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 
as Congreve says in “ The Morning Bride,” 
but it is certain that music has a genuinely 
remedial effect in certain nervous and 
mental maladies. Doctors nowadays very 
generally concede the remedial properties 
of dulcet harmonies, and admit that 
Orpheus, or even Aeolus or Syrinx or Pan, 
can be of great assistance to Aesculapius. 
If you have not a great organ or an or- 
chestra at hand to play to you, as his 
musicians played to the mad Ludwig, King 
of Bavaria, you can find melody in the 
wind among the pines on a day in spring if 
you are lucky enough to be where the pine 
trees are. Nature is full of unobtrusive 
and delicate undertones and overtones of 
exquisite music, if one will only listen. 

There are a great many people to whom 
the new-fangled music does not appeal, 
who like the plain old tunes our fathers 
and grandfathers knew. They are bored 
to the limit by the chromatic and con- 
trapuntal cavortings of DeBussy and 
Strauss and other sophisticated ultra- 
modern composers. They would give four 
hours of opera for twenty minutes of the 
village choir they suffered under in boy- 
hood or girlhood. That old music was 
honest and simple, and did not pretend to 
anything. Its meaning was all out in plain 
sight, like the expression of the honest 
and square-dealing country dwellers them- 
selves, who were not ashamed to be reck- 
oned “plain men, men of the people.” It 
is sometimes refreshing to come back to 
the old tunes, just as home-made food 
tastes good after the elaborate concoctions 
of the hoted chef. 

It is the fashion nowadays to poke fun at 
the easy-flowing melodies of certain of the 
old operas, and to “enthuse” over the 
music which strains after weird and un- 
natural effects. There is no doubt that the 
composers who contrive these remarkable 
harmonic effects with their astonishing 
musical paradoxes, their unheard of reso- 
lutions and inversions of all the chords we 
are accustomed to, display an ingenuity 
which, as we say of burglars, would bring 
them name and fame in some more honor- 
able calling. It may be that Bach and 
Beethoven are old-fashioned and out of 
date; but so is the Parthenon and the 
column of Trojan and the Venus of the 
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Louvre. One may learn a thing or two 
from the study of these ancient and vener- 
able ruins. The first lesson one learns is 
that all great art is simple. The Eliza- 
bethan dramatists were queer, not because 
of their verbal conceits and labored phrases, 
but in spite of them; when they were most 
in earnest, and spoke most like men, they 
were homely and ruggea and direct. The 
musical composer who has nothing pro- 
found to utter covers up the paucity of 
thought by the plenitude of mere musical 
notation. When Beethoven wrote he tore 
a leaf out of his own life. When Bach 
composed he was putting together all he 
had seen and known in a real, live man’s 
experience. Only music that comes from 


the heart of a man will go to the heart of 
another human being.—Ledger. 


GETTING A LIGHT. 


IT MEANT MUCH TO OUR GRANDFATHERS. 
these days of electricity, when the 

simple turning of a switch gives in- 
stant light and heat, a glimpse of great- 
grandfather starting the morning fire 
would seem the funniest sight imaginable. 
The night before the red coals in the fire- 
place were carefully buried beneath the 
gray ashes, so that they could be raked out 
and fanned into a flame when the next fire 
was needed. The old gentleman, in the 
cold, gray morning, dug out the living 
coals and carefully piled fine shavings on 
them. Then he blew them industriously 
with the hand bellows, not too hard, lest he 
blow the shavings away. As soon as the 
light fuel began to burn he piled on small 
fat-pine sticks and then larger wood, until 
the fire roared in the chimney with all its 
strength. 

If the coals were neglected the night be- 
fore and the fire went entirely out, as 
sometimes happened, it was often neces- 
sary to go to the neighbors and borrow a 
shovelful of coals. But if the householder 
had flint and steel he made a fire with these 
crude implements. With the flint held 
firmly in the left hand, he would strike it 
a smart but glancing blow with the steel, 
resulting in a shower of sparks. These 
sparks were caught on a dry piece of half- 
burned cloth, because the charred ends of 
such cloth are easy to set afire. As soon 
as a spark was caught it was nursed and 
blown into a flame, from which the fire was 
lighted. 

Since the beginning fire has been the 
most sacred possession of man. Fire came 
from the very beginning of civilization. 
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It was worshipped by the men of the East 
and the half-savage Aztecs and Incas of 
the West. 

In those ancient days it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain fire, and among the savages 
men were tolled off to tend to fires and to 
carry the live coals from place to place. 
Many of the American Indians could not 
make fire at all, and either obtained their 
sparks from neighboring tribes or from 
trees struck and fired by lightning. Once 
the fire was obtained, it was never allowed 
to go out. Other savage tribes produced 
fire by friction. The fire drill, used by 
American Indians of the North, which 
whirled a pointed stick or hard wood ina 
shallow crevice of a dry block of softer 
wood, was a good source of fire so long as 
it was kept dry. The drill, revolving with 
great rapidity, raised the temperature of 
the wood dust in the crevice until it burst 
into a flame. 

Then came the flint and steel, which 
proved the handiest way of getting a light 
for hundreds of years. Even in the mem- 
ory of some of the older folk of to-day, the 
flint and steel were in daily use. When it 
was found that a bit of jagged flint, struck 
with a piece of steel, would emit a shower 
of bright and intensely hot sparks, then fire 
building became easy. Sparks from the 
flint would set fire to tow, to charred rags, 
to gunpowder or to almost any combustible 
material. 

The first matches were made of thin 
strips of highly resinous or dry pine-wood, 
about six inches long, the pointed ends of 
which were dipped in melted sulphur ; thus 
prepared, the sulphur points easily ignited 
when applied to a spark obtained by strik- 
ing fire into tinder from a flint and steel. 
Then someone invented the “ instantaneous 
light box.” This consisted of a small tin 
box containing a bottle, in which was 
placed some sulphuric acid, with enough 
fibrous asbestos to soak it up and prevent 
its spilling, and a supply of properly-pre- 
pared matches. These primitive matches 
consisted of small splints of wood about 
two inches long, one end of which was 
coated with a chemical mixture, prepared 
by mixing chlorate of potash, six parts; 
powdered loaf sugar, two parts; powdered 
gum arabic, one part; the whole colored 
with a little vermillion and mixed with 
water until it became a thin paste. The 
splints were first dipped into melted sul- 
phur and then into the prepared paste. 
They were really made to burn by dipping 
the prepared ends into sulphuric acid. 

In the year 1823 a peculiar match was 
introduced. Phosphorus and sulphur were 
carefully mixed in a glass tube tightly 
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corked. A splinter of wood was slipped 
into the tube, a small. portion of the mix- 
ture was drawn out and when this was ex- 
posed to the air it ignited and set fire to 
the wood. John Walker, a druggist in 
England, invented the first really practical 
friction matches giving to them the name 
of “ Congreves.” They were of thin strips 
of wood, or cardboard, coated and dipped 
with sulphur and tipped with a mixture of 
sulphide of antimony, chlorate of potash 
and mucilage. But they cost twenty-five 
cents for several dozen of them. 

It was not until about the year 1833 that 
the friction method of obtaining a light be- 
gan to be developed, and friction matches 
came into use. 

Matches are common enough to-day and 
already other inventions are taking their 
place. Electric cigar lighters are pro- 
vided at nearly every cigar stand as a sub- 
stitute for matches, which take too much 
time. The electric lights are rapidly 
superseding the old oil and gas lamps, 
which require matches, and even the faith- 
ful old cook stove is being replaced with an 
electric cooking outfit, which produces 
plenty of heat without fire or flame, and 
without matches or fuel. The electric 
cigar lighter, which is the very latest 
method of obtaining a light, consists pri- 
marily of a few turns of German silver 
wire stretched behind a non-conducting 
screen of mica or embedded in heat-resist- 
ing cement. Electricity passing through 
this wire makes it red hot, which in turn 
heats the screen or cement so that a cigar, 
or cigarette, pressed against it instantly 
catches fire. Some of these cigar lighters 
are operated by a push button and others 
are so economical that they are always 
hot, and one need not even push a button 
to get a light. But better never to use it! 
Let cigar and cigarette alone. 


EXAMINE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


()* the many arguments tending to 
. prove that we can hope for no great 
improvement in rural schools until the 
States set up minimum qualifications for 
school superintendents, we believe that the 
report just issued by the Superintendent of 
Schools of Dyker Brook, Me., is the most 
effective. We give the entire report, ex- 
actly as published in the annual report of 
the Selectmen: 

During the Past year good intrest has 
been shown by Nearly all of the teachers 
they have shown good interest and have 
dun good work thare needs a little repare 
to some of the out bildings and School 





house in Dist No 3 needs to bee under 
pinned 

the Greater part of the School Houses 
are in good repare 

we will have to have some new books 
this comming year 

we need a set of New Maps in all of the 
Schools 

would recommend the Appropriation fof 
the Coming year 

Schools $700 

Text Books and Maps 125 

Repairing School houses 40 

E. B. Lilley 
Supt of Schools. 
The printer adds: “ This report was or- 
dered printed exactly as made.” 

With the exception of little better gram- 
mar and capitalization of words we have 
seen school reports nearer home which in 
tone and matter did not exceed in value or 
beauty of statement the one quoted. Upon 
the whole, we think it would not be a bad 
thing to examine superintendents in many 
cases to see if they are mentally fit for the 
positions they aspire to or hold.—Ex- 
aminer. 


JULIA WARD HOWE ON 
IMMORTALITY. 


N May 29, 1909, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe celebrated her ninetieth birth- 
day. She is one of the gifted and remark- 
able women of the past century, “always 
abounding in every good work.” In the 
September number of Harper’s Bazar, she 
writes upon “ The Future Life ” as follows: 
I believe that some part of me is im- 
mortal. I have always so believed. It 
should be easy to give some account of 
the why and wherefore of this belief, yet, 
strange to say, I do not find it so. The 
effort of many days has only produced a 
certain set of disjointed statements which, 
although in no wise contradictory to one 
another, cannot, with my poor skill, be 
made to introduce and explain one another. 
Perhaps the best thing I can attempt will 
be to examine briefly what I really think 
about a future life, and, if possible, why 
I think so and not otherwise. 

To begin, then, with the simple notions 
of my childhood. I was born in a world 
in which the belief in a future life was 
almost unquestioned. The blessedness of 
heaven and the torment of hell were pre- 
sented to my infant imagination as the 
ultimates of my good or ill conduct in 
every-day life. Like most other children, 
I believed what I was told, and in general 
tried to obey the commands of my elders. 
I loved to hear about the heavenly life, 
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which somehow seemed to furnish the 
skyscape of my days as they were added 
in weeks, months, and years. I recall hav- 
ing once made an offering to the God of 
my childish prayers. The altar was a 
little stool, the sacrifice some small objects 
which I supposed to be of value. . I re- 
member also refusing to say my prayers 
to a new nursery assistant, because it did 
not appear to me fitting to take a stranger 
into my confidence, a scruple which the 
authorities of the same nursery speedily 
overruled. 
Wordsworth has said: 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy 
And trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


And later Emerson says of Michael 
Angelo: 


Himself from God he could not free. 


Even so naturally did my idea of merit 
include a divine Absolute, whom to please 
or displease would furnish the tests of 
good or ill conduct... . 

To me has been granted a somewhat 
unusual experience in life. Ninety full 


years have been measured off to me, their 
lessons and opportunities unabridged by 
wasting disease or gnawing poverty. I 
have enjoyed general good health, com- 


fortable circumstances, excellent company, 
and the incitements to personal effort which 
civilized society offers to its members. 
For this life and its gifts I am, I hope, 
devoutly thankful. I came into the world 
a helpless and ignorant bit of humanity. 
I have found in it many helps toward the 
attainment of my full human stature, ma- 
terial, mental, moral. In this slow process 
of attainment, many features have proved 
transient. Visions have come and gone. 
Seasons have bloomed and closed, passions 
have flamed and faded. Something has 
never left me. My relation to it has suf- 
fered many changes, but it still remains, 
the formation of my life, light in darkness, 
consolation in ill-fortune, guide in uncer- 
tainty. 

In the nature of things, I must soon 
lose sight of this sense of constant meta- 
morphosis whose limits bound our human 
life. How about this unchanging element? 
Will it die when I shall be laid in earth? 
The visible world has no answer to this 
question. For it, dead is dead, and gone 
is gone. But a deep spring of life within 
me says “Look beyond. Thy days num- 
bered hitherto register a divine promise. 
The mortal dissolution leaves this promise 
unfulfilled, but not abrogated. Thou mayst 
hope that all that made thy life divine will 
live for thine immortal part.” .. . 

Life passes, but the conditions of life 
do not. Air, food, water, the moral sense, 
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the mathematical problem and its solution. 
These things wait upon one generation 
much as they did upon its predecessor, 
What, too, is this wonderful residuum 
which refuses to disappear when the very 
features of time seem to succumb to the 
law of change, and we recognize our world 
no more? Whence comes this system in 
which man walks as in an artificial frame, 
every weight and lever of which must 
correspond with the outlines of an eternal 
pattern? 

Our spiritual life appears to include three 
terms in one. They are ever with us, this 
Past which does not pass, this Future which 
never arrives. They are part and parcel 
of this conscious existence which we call 
Present. While Past and Future have 
each their seasons of predominance, both 
are contained in the moment which is gone 
while we say, “it is here.” 

So the Eternal is with us, whether we 
will or not, and the idea of God is insep- 
arable from the persuasion of immortality; 
the Being which, perfect in itself, can 
neither grow nor decline, nor, indeed un- 
dergo any change whatever. The great 
Static of the universe, the rationale of 
the steadfast faith of believing souls, the 
sense of beauty which justifies our high 
enjoyments, the sense of proportion which 
upholds all that we can think about our- 
selves and our world, the sense of per- 
manence which makes the child in very 
truth parent to the man, able to solve the 
deepest riddle, the profoundest problem in 
all that is. Let us then willingly take the 
Eternal with us in our flight among the 
suns and stars. 

Experience is our great teacher, and on 
this point it is wholly wanting. No one 
on the farther side of the Great Divide has 
been able to inform those on the hither 
side of what lies beyond. 

Yet our whole life, rightly interpreted, 
shows us the never-failing mercy of a 
divine Parent. We may ask, “ Whither 
shall I go from Thy presence?” And we 
may answer, “Surely, goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my eternal 
life, and I shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” 

The anticipation of a life beyond the 
grave so belongs to our human mastery 
over the condition of animal life that it 
seems to be an integral part of our human 
endowment. _ 

We feel something in us that cannot die 
when blood and brain, muscle and tissue, 
have reached the brief and uncertain term 
of their service. For so long the body 
can perform its functions and hold to- 
gether, but what term is set for the soul? 
Nothing in its make-up foretokens a limited 
existence. Its sentence would seem to be, 
“Once and always.” 
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THE SCHOOL MUST DO BEST 
THINGS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


ie has been a phase of my educational 

creed these many years that it is one 
important mission of the school to see to it 
that children so enjoy reading good things 
in school that they will read them from love 
of the reading, out of school and after 
school days are over. It was my fortune, 
not wholly a misfortune, to take a tumble 
in January, 1908, which sent me to the hos- 
pital, a thousand miles from home, for a 
time. The pain was acute, racking, exas- 
perating, and sleep was out of the ques- 
tion for several days and nights, until the 
physicians thought it time to make me 
sleep. 

The nurses and attendants were mostly 
college-bred women, but they were greatly 
amused that my only diversion was read- 
ing and memorizing Emerson’s “ Essays.” 
It was the only thing that could hold my 
mind away from the kinks that got their 
twiston me. It was my mind cure. Think 
of reading jokes at such a time! That was 
no joke... Think of a love story under such 
conditions! I had been reading Emerson 
or memorizing him for months, until I 
loved his essays better than anything else 
I could read. That meant something to me 
in that emergency. : 

An appetite for literature, a relish for 
the masters, is really the most practical 
thing we can give a child in school, with 
the possible exception of helping him to a 
living. To live may be of first importance, 
but some men doubt it. How to live while 
you live, how to do things in life that jus- 
tify life is by some regarded as more im- 
portant than merely to live. 

I recall a statement made by Senator 
James H. Stout, of Menomonie, Wis., some 
years ago. For a long time his firm sup- 
ported, directly and indirectly, about 3,000 
persons. To him it was a comfort to feel 
on pay day: “There, we are making it 
possible for 3,000 persons to live. Our 
business enterprise puts into the hands of 
these fathers and sons the money upon 
which they and their families live.” One 
day it came to him as from the sky: “ How 
do they live on the money we pay them?” 
From that hour he has put much capital 
and power into making life mean more to 
the men to whom they pay wages, to whom 
others pay wages, until to-day tens of 
thousands get more out of life than they 
would get but for his money and brains. 

The school must do two things. It must 
help boys and girls, when men and women, 
to live, and it must help them to live better 
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than they otherwise would. If a-man gets 
out of literature comfort, rest, joy of the 
highest order, then he has an equipment of 
rarest value. This the school should give. 
For a quarter of a century it has been a 
part of my plan of life to help teachers 
to help children to read better things than 
they otherwise would read. The aim has 
been to help to an appetite for better litera- 
ture by giving a relish through knowing 
masters and their masterpieces. 

One purpose has been to eliminate the 
habit of trying to attract a pupil to a master 
by having him learn when and where he 
was born, the names of his most important 
writings and the time, place, and cause of 
his death. In place of this the aim has 
been to bait the subject with something 
relishing to boys and girls. While this has 
been done and appreciated, apparently, for 
years, this appreciation took an important 
turn in Illinois and Indiana last September. 
A group, in which were the superintendent 
of schools, the principal of the high school, 
a widely-known author, and a mother of 
little children, laid siege to me at the close 
of a lecture, and said: “You must, you 
simply must give us and others anecdotes 
of authors and their master-piéces, such as 
boys will enjoy.” A few days later, at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., the “ resolutions,” 
often so meaningless, contained a formal 
and intense request that I do what I had 
been: asked to do at Galesburg, and this 
without any hint that anyone else had sug- 
gested it. Can I do less than try it in a 
series of “ Anecdotes for Boys”? I will 
try to meet these two requests—N. E. 
Journal of Education. 


GOOD SCHOOL WORK. 


How much memorizing do you require of 
your pupils and how many beautifully 
worded thoughts do you make your own in 
a week’s time? The other day we visited 
a third-grade room where the children re- 
cited in concert a number of Eugene Field’s 
poems. It was wonderful to notice the 
shades of expression brought out by these 
little people. Later in the day we passed 
a little girl from that third grade who was 
playing with her doll near the sidewalk and 
we overheard her repeating for the doll’s 
entertainment, in a low, sweet voice, “ Wyn 
ken, Blynken and Nod.” 

All through their lives these children will 
remember fragments, at least, of the poems 
that they are hearing now, and we cannot 
overestimate the value of these—yes, these 
fragments in the living of their lives. 

If pupils were required to answer to roll- 
call every morning with a quotation, for 
only one year of their school lives, think of 
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the many beautiful things they would have 
stored in their minds. Quotation note- 
books are also excellent. Reserve a space 
on the blackboard for the school quota- 
tions. Two of these a week are sufficient, 
as the pupils should take great care in 
copying them into the note-books ‘which 
ought to be looked over by the teacher fre- 


quently. Florida School Export. 





BETTER TEACHING OF READING. 


TO COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE authority to direct the professional 
reading of twenty-eight thousand teachers 
is a great opportunity as well as a grave 
responsibility. Rightly used it is big with 
possibilities for good; wrongly used it is 
full of mischief and harm. 

Upon a committee of your fellow work- 
ers rests the serious duty of selecting each 
year two books for these teachers to read. 
That committee lays no claim to infallibil- 
ity of judgment. It hopes, however, that 
it is controlled in its selections by an ear- 
nest desire to serve the needs of those for 
whom these books are selected. But in 
spite of this good motive it happens, all too 
often, that its selections fall far short of 
fitting either the needs or capacities of 
teachers. However, there is good ground 
for believing that their choice for this year 
is altogether happy and fortunate. 

The members of the Reading Circle 
Board felt that the time was ripe for a 
revival in the teaching of reading and 
literature in the common schools. Pub- 
lishers were notified a year in advance that 
only such books as treated these subjects 
would be considered. An ample offering 
of good books was the result. After a 
careful study and comparison of these 
offerings the Board selected “ Reading for 
Grades,” by Briggs and Coffman, and 
“ Literature in the Grades,” by Cox. It be- 
lieves: that these books represent the most 
advanced thought upon these subjects and 
contain a generous portion of detailed, 
practical suggestions, which cannot fail to 
appeal to the teachers and beget quick and 
desirable results in their teaching. 

While they give many glimpses of the 
heaven of ideals and promote the upward 
look, they are distinctly of the earth earthy 
and hold the feet upon the ground. The ends 
and aims, the matter and the method seem 
at once desirable and feasible. To select 
ill-prepared, ill-suited books, and cram them 
down the throats of the teachers is nothing 
short of a crime. But to select books 
which meet their needs, which inspire to 
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higher ideals and to better teaching is to 
confer a blessing upon both teachers and 
pupils, You will do no _ violence or 
injustice to your teachers in asking them 
to purchase and to study these books. The 
country and the city teachers alike will 
read them with interest and profit. It will 
be good for the teachers and good for the 
taught. 

Think, superintendents, of the quick and 
far-reaching influence upon our schools if 
we can get fifteen thousand teachers to 
study these books! If we are really inter- 
ested in the inner life of the school, if we 
earnestly desire that more of sweetness and 
light and power shall abound in the boys 
and girls, if we want to touch the course 
of study at its very heart, let us join our 
efforts to make this an eventful year in the 
revival of better teaching of reading and 
literature in the schools of Illinois—State 
Supt. F. G. Blair. 


-* 


INFLUENCE OF ALL OUT-DOORS. 





At this season of the year the city-dwell- 
er’s fancy often turns to thoughts of how 
delightful it would be to live on a farm in 
the country; to raise vegetables for one’s 
own table, and have fresh milk and butter 
from one’s own cattle; to range one’s own 
wide acres.and drink in the invigorating 
air like water; to escape the strident tur- 
moil and tumult*of crowded thoroughfares, 
and be at one with the sweet and quiet in- 
fluence of all outdoors. 

“God made the country and man made 
the town.” The world was begun in a 
garden, and agriculture was man’s earliest 
employment; “the groves were God’s first 
temples,” and from those dim aisles the 
first faltering prayers of humanity went 
starward. Strange it is, indeed, that man 
should prefer to throw rookeries and tene- 
ments athwart a smoky sky, in place of the 
noble architecture of the trees that hold 
their multitudinous hands to the sunlight 
and the rain, and equally incomprehensible 
that brick and stone should come to be 
loved better than the green and springing 
turf bestarred with flowers. 

There is a story of a rough mountain 
dweller in the Rockies who was thought by 
a pious clergyman, who climbed to his 
eyrie, to be destitute of either natural or 
revealed religion. “Who sent you here?” 
said the cragsman to the zealot anxious for 
his conversion. “God.” “I tell you God 
is not away from here, and did not need to 
send a man like you to talk to me about re- 
ligion.” The visitor departed horrified. 
He did not know that the benighted heathen 
he came to save would often go to a cer- 
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tain jutting promontory overlooking the 
valley, and would stand there bareheaded, 
with his arms outstretched, and say, “ God, 
I thank Thee Thou hast made a world so 
beautiful for me to live in.” He did not 
know that the soul of the mountaineer was 
sensitive to every floating cloud or way- 
side flower. He could not realize that be- 
neath the grizzled and rugged exterior of 
the hermit was the real sense of worship 
and devout thankfulness to the Creator for 
surrounding him with a landscape so 
magnificent, and giving his eyes so fair a 
prospect to behold with every rising sun. 
The men who live out in the open, who 
hold communion with the running brooks 
and the trees and the everlasting stars, lose 
a great deal, no doubt, of all that is to be 
heard and seen in cities; but they do not 


seem to miss it very much. Nature has. 


shown them long ago that in her rich and 
secret treasuries she holds things more 
precious than the toys and baubles of Van- 
ity Fair that are for sale in the cities. 
She has, in the first place, taught them 
that there are certain simple elemental 
things worth more than all the luxuries to- 
gether. One of these is pure air. The 
country-dweller beholds the citizen hunting 
for it with avidity, in behalf of a pallid, 
anemic son or daughter. Another is pure 
water. The man who has perennial and 
crystalline springs on every hand to drink 
from finds that to his city brother pure 
water is a luxury. Another unpurchasable 
commodity is the dreamless and tranquil 
sleep, unvexed by superfluous noises, 
which the countryman enjoys. All these 
things are taken as a matter of course 
by him who lives “ far from the madding 
crowd”; it surprises him to learn that 
there are those who would give everything 
for what is to him as common and familiar 
as the lilac bush or the maple tree at his 
door. 

To “return to nature ” is to restore one’s 
sense of perspective and the relative pro- 
portion of things—to see what is diminu- 
tive as small as it really is, and to behold 
what is gigantic as large as it is actually. 
When a man lives up alongside of a moun- 
tain or even of a tree, his own importance 
dwindles. A man who looms large at a 
directors’ meeting or in front of an audi- 
ence is as little as a molecule or an electron 
on the Jungfrau or amid the Big Trees of 
California. 

Again, a man is taught by the observa- 
tion of nature’s way of doing things the 
value of “ toil unsevered from tranquility ” ; 
he learns how fatuous and futile it is to be 
always in such a hurry that nothing is 
done completely or perfectly. Nature 





works out her everlasting schemes with 
infinite patience; she is never idle, but she 
is never overhasty, and so she does not 
make mistakes. 

In such a cataclysm as that in the island 
of Sicily, it seems as though nature had 
with malignant fury turned upon the hu- 
man race, that in other aspects beholds her 
a benignant mother. But doubtless noth- 
ing short of a lesson so solemnly impres- 
sive could make plain to man his true place 
in the universe—could show him that he is 
not the monarch of all he surveys, and that 
there are certain laws inexorably fixed 
from the beginning which he must obey. 
A man has not learned everything that na- 
ture has to teach him when he has en- 
joyed the prismatic hues of the sunset, the 
fragrance of the rose, the song of the 
thrush. There are lessons that are sterner, 
more severe than these, and nature, “the 
good old nurse,” has other business with 
our souls and senses than merely their 
entertainment.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


AZUBAH SMITH’S PARTY: 





BY RUTH HALL. 


“You may go and play,” said George’s 
aunt, shading her eyes to look at the sun 
as she followed George out on the. porch, 
“until half-past five, and then you will have 
to run all the way home to get here be- 
fore supper.” 

“QO, Pll be back in plenty of time,” an- 
swered George. “You see if I’m not.” 
Aunt Annie shook her head. “I am more 
likely to see you coming in late with an 
excuse, ‘They hadn’t finished the ball 
game,’ or ‘It was too interesting to leave.’ 
Don’t you remember saying such things to 
me, and pretty often, too?” 

George blushed, for he did remember. 
He was quick to promise, and equally quick 
to forget. He wondered now what made 
Aunt Annie seem so serious. She seated 
herself on the veranda bench, and looked 
off across the garden as if she were think- 
ing of something far away. “I believe,” 
said she, slowly, “that I will try -with you 
what my mother tried once with me; if 
you are late again to-night, I shall lay down 
this rule: You can’t go anywhere outside 
that gate, after school, for a whole week.” 
He had been scared by her solemn look, but 
now his face brightened. He did not 
think that sounded as if it meant much. 
Not to go outside the gate for a week was 
no great punishment. His aunt saw how 
he took his sentence. “I ought to warn 
you,” she said, “that you may be very 
sorry if you bring this on yourself. Some- 
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time I'll tell you what happened to me 
when I was a little girl and I was kept at 
home.” 

He dearly loved to listen to a story. “O, 
tell it now,” he begged, seating himself 
beside Aunt Annie on the bench. “ You 
want to go to play ball.” “Not yet. I would 
rather hear the story first. I'll have time 
afterward to go over to the ground, and 
yet not be late for supper.” “ Perhaps,” 
said his aunt, with a wise smile, “if you 
have heard it, you may not be so likely to 
be late.” So she took up a piece of sewing 
that lay upon her lap, and, while she talked, 
she set beautiful, small, even stitches in her 
work. George fumbled with the lining of 
his cap, and listened eagerly. 

“T was only a little child when this hap- 
pened,” she began, “not more than seven 
syears old; but it all comes back to me as 
plainly as if it were yesterday. I never 
could forget it. I have often heard my 
‘mother say that she had more trouble with 
me than with any other of her family, just 
because I was so heedless and she could 
not depend on me. 

“You know I have told you we had to 
walk about a mile to school. Well, when 
my brothers and sisters came home at night, 
very likely I would not be with them, and 
ano one would have an idea where I was. 


Z never did stay out after dark. At twi- 
‘light, maybe, I would come running in and 
begin my excuses: I had been playing hoop 
with Helen Scofield and Priscilla Brown, 
or I had gone home with Sally Locke to see 
the new baby, and I didn’t guess it was so 


late—.” Here Aunt Annie looked at her 
nephew, who turned away his head. He 
knew how to give such reasons for not com- 
ing home on time. 

“One night,” his aunt went on, “ when 
this had happened over and over, I opened 
the house door, smiling, thinking it would 
be all the same as usual; I should have a 
scolding, and nothing more would come of 
it. But, instead, I was surprised to hear 
mother say:—‘ You may hang up your hat 
and coat in the entry, Annie. You won’t 
need them again right away.’ That 
sounded awful to me, as if I were going 
to die. ‘Why, mother,’ I said, ‘why not? 
I’m well.’ ‘No, you're not,’ she said. 
*‘You’re bad enough. I am discouraged. 
I’ve tried kindness with you, and now I am 
going to try hardness. You can’t go away 
from the yard again for a week.’ 

“T didn’t think much of that at first. 
I had been so much frightened by the way 
she spoke that, when she said this, it 
seemed to me I was let off very easily. 
But it was lonesome to see my brothers and 
sisters start off in the morning, and run to- 
gether down the road to school, and I 
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standing by the picket fence, looking after 
them those lovely spring days; for mother 
would not even let me go to school. I was 
working for a prize, too, and it was a trial 
to give that up; but, ‘I can’t trust you out 
of my sight,’ she said. Well, I did little 
things about the house and garden. I 
weeded the strawberry bed, and I sewed 
on my patchwork. I was too proud to fret, 
though I did miss the walk to school and 
the play and the study. I saw that mother 
watched me, looking so sorry all the time. 
But of course she didn’t give in. 

“My week would be up on Thursday. 
It was Monday when they all came home 
from school, so eager to talk that every one 
spoke at once. There was a great hubbub. 
‘O, Mother,’ said my youngest sister, louder 
than any one else, ‘there’s to be a party at 
Azubah Smith’s and she has asked us all!’ 


‘We hardly ever had company for children 


in those days, and our family lived so far 
out in the country that there was less going 
on than in town. I had never been toa 
party; I ran up to mother, as excited as 
the rest, and then I saw her look at me— 
and then I remembered. ‘When is this 
party?’ she asked. ‘What night will it be” 
You may believe my heart beat fast then. 
‘To-morrow, they called in a_ chorus. 
‘And Annie is asked, too. Azubah asked 
Annie.’ Nobody remembered—nobody but 
mother and me. We were in the sitting 
room. I flew around like a crazy thing, 
and ran out to the kitchen. I felt as if I 
must be alone. I threw myself right across 
the stove—’ “O, Aunt Annie!” cried 
George. 

“The fire was out,” said his aunt. “I 
lay there and cried and cried. I didn't 
want ever to lift up my head again. By 
and by mother came out to see where I was. 
She laid her hand on my shoulder and tried 
to soothe me. ‘Annie, dear,’ she said, 
‘don’t take it so hard. One would think 
you had lost a friend.’ ‘O mother!’ I said, 
“I don’t believe I could feel worse if I had’ 

“ She told me after I was grown up to be 
a woman, that she never was so tempted to 
break her word. I am glad now that she 
kept it. Of course I could not be then; 
that is too much to expect of a child. But 
glad or sorry, I did not go to: Azubah 
Smith’s party. Maybe you can guess how 
it seemed when I went to school on. Thurs- 
day to hear them all talking it over, and I 
the only one left out. It was the hardest 
thing, I do believe, that ever happened to 
me in all my life. But it cured me of my 
carelessness.” 

It cured George. He came home that 
night from the ball ground in time for sup- 
per. He never was late again—Home and 
School Visitor. 
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RULES FOR SPELLING. 


Rule 1. The letters f, 1, and s are doubled 
at the end of monosyllables when preceded 
by a single vowel; as cliff, cress, bell. 
(The conjunction till drops one 1 when the 
prefix un- is added; as, until.) 

Exception 1. The letter s is not doubled 
when used to form the possessive case or 
plural of a noun, or the third person singu- 
lar of a verb; as, ring’s (possessive), rings 
(plural of noun and third singular of verb) 
boy’s, boys, has, etc. Exception 2. Clef, 
if, of, pal, as, gas, yes, his, this, pus, us, 
thus. 

Rule 2. The final consonant is doubled 
in ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, bunn, err, shirr, 
burr, purr, frett, mitt, butt, fizz, buzz, fuzz. 

Rule 3. Monosyllables ending with the 
sound of k, in which c follows the vowel, 
terminate with ck; as, sick, back, lock, etc. 
Exceptions. Talc, zinc, arc, disc, sac. 

‘Rule 4. When a termination beginning 
with e, i, or y, is added to a word ending 
in c, k is inserted before the vowel to pre- 
serve the hard sound of c; as, trafficking, 
colicky, bivouacked, etc. 

Rule 5. A single final consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel is doubled before 
an additional syllable beginning with a 
vowel: 1. In monosyllables; as, running, 
skimming, getting, etc. 2. In words ac- 
cented on the last syllable; as, beginning, 
forgetting, excelling, etc. Note.—This is 
an important rule, and if well understood 
will often prove a great help ‘in determin- 
ing the spelling of words. 

Exceptions. Derivatives in which the 
accent of the primitive is thrown back upon 
another syllable; as, cabal, cabalism; pre- 
fer, preference; refer, reference. Also 
gaseous, inferable, transferable. 

Rule 6. Final silent e is dropped before 
an additional syllable beginning with a 
vowel; as, trace, tracing; prune, pruning. 
It is also dropped before any suffix if im- 
mediately preceded by another vowel; as, 
woe, wofully; due, duly; awe, awful. 

Exceptions. In hoeing, toeing, shoeing 
(from hoe, toe, shoe) e is retained to pre- 
Serve the pronunciation of the primitive. 
In dyeing, singeing, tingeing (from dye, 
singe, tinge) e is retained to show the spell- 
ing of the primitive, and the meaning of 
the derivative. Final e is retained inthe 
terminations ce and ge when a suffix is 
added beginning with a or o, to preserve 
the soft sound of c and g; as, courageous, 
peaceable, changeable. 

Rule 7. Words ending in ie drop e and 
change i to y before the suffix -ing; as, lie, 
lying; die, dying. 

_ Rule 8. Final y preceded by a consonant 
1s changed to i before an additional syllable 





beginning with a consonant or any vowel 
except i; as, icy, iciest; mercy, merciful; 
pity, pitiless; fly, flying. Also daily, laid, 
said, paid, slain, staid, gaiety, gaily. 

Exceptions. Derivative adjectives of 
one syllable; as, shy, shyness; sly, slyest; 
spry, spryer. But dry usually follows the 
rule; as, drier, driest. Before the suffix 
-ship, or -like, y is usually retained; as, 
secretaryship, ladylike. 

Rule 9. Compound words usually retain 
the spelling of their derivatives; as, hare- 
lip, rosebush. 

After compounds have acquired the force 
of simple words they often modify their 
spelling; as, almighty, welcome, welfare; 
also compounds of -mass; as, Candlemas, 
Christmas, etc.; also when the suffix is 
-full; as, harmful, hateful, etc.; also chil- 
blain, fulfill, and some others—S. R. Win- 
dell’s “ Orthography.” 


~~ 


KEEPING ENGAGEMENTS. 


In the Christian Endeaor World the story 
is told concerning “President Roosevelt 
on Keeping Engagements,” by the Rev. 
Charles L. Goodell, D.D., of New York, 
as follows: 

“A friend of mine was closeted with 
President Roosevelt, discussing a matter of 
much importance, when the private tele- 
phone bell rang. The President answered 
it, and a boyish voice said, ‘ Who is this?’ 
‘It is the President.’ 

“*Ts Archie there?’ ‘He is not here, 
but I think he is somewhere about.’ 

“* Well, he promised to come and play 
with me at 2 o’clock; and now it is 3 
o’clock, and he has not come, and I am 
very much disappointed.’ 

“*T will look the matter up at once,’ said 
the man of affairs. He spoke with as much 
interest and determination as would have 
been manifested over any question of state- 
craft policy. Turning to the house tele- 
phone, he soon located Archie, and said, 
‘Did you have an engagement to meet a 
playmate at 2 o’clock; and, if so, why have 
you not kept it?’ 

“* Oh, yes, I promised to meet one of the 
boys, but I forgot all about it.’ 

“Go to him at once and apologize.’ 

“The President then gave his son a 
homily on the morality of keeping an en- 
gagement, something like this: ‘Not to 
keep an engagement is to be guilty of a 
species of falsehood, and it should be as 
carefully avoided as any other variation 
from the truth. If you keep engagements 
as a boy, you will keep them as a man; 
if you are careless with them now, you 
will have to learn new principles, or be a 
failure in life.’” 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


Halt To THE TREES! 


“ Patient and generous, mothers of mankind; 


Arching the hills, the minstrels of the wind, 

Spring’s glorious flowers and summer’s balmy 
. tents 

A sharer in man’s free and happier sense, 

The trees bless all, and then, brown-mantled, 


stand 
The sturdy prophets of a golden land.” 


During May of last year meetings were held 
at the White House in Washington for the 
purpose of promoting the conservation of our 
natural resources. These meetings were at- 
tended by many of our leading statesmen, sci- 
entists and captains of industry. In the open- 
ing address the President said: 

“We began with an unapproached heritage 
of forests; more than half the timber is gone. 
We began with coal fields more extensive than 
those of any other nation, and with iron ores 
regarded as inexhaustible, and many experts 
now declare that the end of both coal and iron 
is in sight.” 

The ultimate failure of the supplies of iron 
and coal is not more of a menace to the future 
of our nation than the gradual destruction of 
the soil by floods and freshets and its ex- 
haustion by improper methods of farming. 
We derive most of our food from the fields 
and the streams, from the garden, the orchard 
and the forest. The want of fuel may be sup- 
plied by the use of water power to generate 
electricity that can be changed into light, heat 
and motive power. On the other hand, it takes 
decades of growth to reproduce an orchard, 


or a forest, and ten thousand years to form. 


soil a foot in depth. 

It is claimed that forests help to condense 
the vapors of the sky into clouds and rainfall. 
They surely aid in regulating the flow of the 
water in our streams and rivers, and in lessen- 
ing the size and frequency of the floods and 
freshets which carry off silt and soil and there- 
by diminish the fertility of the land. 

The value of trees for shade, for beauty, 
for fuel, for timber and for other economic 
purposes should be emphasized by every 
teacher. The planting and care of trees, their 
protection from fire, insects and other enemies, 
the wonderful processes of budding and graft- 
ing should be taught in every school. The sin 
of robbing or marring a tree, a shrub or a 
flower unless it has something to give which 
one needs, should be pointed out again and 
again. Verily, there is abundant reason for 
observing Arbor Day in the fall, as well as in 
the spring of the year. 








To perpetuate the custom of observing Arbor 
Day at that season of the year whem all the 
schools are in session, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1909, 
is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor Day; 
and all who are connected with the schools are 
urged to observe the day by the planting of 
trees and by other suitable exercises. 
NatHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 
September 15, 19009. 


THE Robert Fulton celebration, held at 
the Fulton Home in Fulton township, Lan- 
caster county, on Tuesday, September 21, 
was a delightful occasion. His birthplace 
is in the midst of an early settlement of 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, to which lis 
ancestors belonged, a strenuous people who 
have always been generous, of high cour- 
age, thoughtful, reverent, industrious, en- 
terprising, interested in education and 
awake to what is going on in the world. 
Some five thousand people came together 
at short notice. Among the guests were 
a half dozen or more of the lineal descend- 
ants of the great inventor, by one of whom 
a fitting tablet was unveiled. Governors 
Stuart and Pennypacker were both there 
and made good speeches. It was the hap- 
piest sort of a grand picnic in the woods 
by the Conowingo. Everybody was proud 
of Fulton, and if Fulton was there he no 
doubt congratulated everybody, and was 
glad again that he had ever been born— 
and especially of such a people. 


WITHIN a brief ten days of last month 
the world was startled by the announce- 
ment that a record of “only four nights at 
sea” had been made by one of the great 
ocean liners; that an American had taken 
the prize of ten thousand dollars in a test 
flight in Europe, with other very skilful 
aviators in the contest, looking towards the 
solution of the airship problem; and that 
two Americans had reached the North 
Pole, one of them nearly a year before the 
other. The world moves. 


Tue “Songs of the* Million” are in 
steady demand. They would not be s0- 
called for if not wanted. They give enjoy- 
ment and arouse and aid in keeping alive 
a wholesome interest in music in the homes 
of good people—and in the schools. Super- 
intendent Russell, Erie county, and Super- 
intendent Stearns, Susquehanna, have re- 
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cently ordered No. 1, and Superintendent 
Taylor, of Lackawanna, No. 4, for their 
County Institutes.. The songs are such 
as wear; many of them are always fa- 
vorites; and the books are sold in quantity 
at a very low price. Address THE Jour- 
NAL for contents, specimen copies with 
view to introduction and rates. 


Dr. G. M. Puitips, principal of the West 
Chester State Normal School, recently ad- 
dressed the Lycoming county school direc- 
tors at their annual meeting at Williams- 
port on “The School Code, and What 
Happened to It.” As he was the secretary 
of the commission which framed the code 
he is familiar with the original code and 
with the changes made in it during its 
passage by the Legislature as well as with 
the history and causes of these changes. 
The directors and teachers present were 
much interested in the address and the 
opinion was freely expressed that it would 
be of decided value and interest to teachers’ 
institutes and directors’ conventions, if 
they could hear Dr. Philips on this inter- 
esting subject. 


TEACHERS are too seldom seen in the 
schools. Mr. A. H. Forman, a teacher of 
Townville, Pa., after reading something in 
a recent issue of The Journal as to the 
fact that many pupils have never seen a 
teacher during all their life at school, 
writes earnestly: “ Among the teachers un- 
der whom I have studied I recall only one 
that I hold with deep appreciation. All 
the rest to me are dead letters. Sometimes 
I try to think wherein they taught me: but 
only their names and features come up in 
memory. But this one teacher—I am still 
being taught by him. While I did not 
learn a great deal in his class room, yet 
the spirit of his teachings still abides. He 
pointed out landscapes of beauty and peaks 
of thought in such a way as to give me 
the motive to travel toward them, no mat- 
ter how rough the way. Into every lesson 
he put thought, wisdom, life. Whenever 
I think of him, I see more clearly the 
eternal value of things—those values that 
live, in spite of doubt, disease, and death, 
and bear the race up and onward to higher 
States of beauty, truth and brotherhood.” 


WE need undying enthusiasm in the work 


of the schools. Always “the god within 
us,” as the word indicates—bringing to our 
thought the old Greek oracle at Delphi, 
and suggestive of the maid who, under 
possession of the god, gave response to 
those who sought the sacred shrine. Ian 
Maclaren once said, “Unless there is a 
reserve of enthusiasm stored on the hill, 
the humblest wheel cannot be driven in 
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the valley. He who contributes just this 
one rare thing—self-sacrificing devotion— 
to his cause, has done his part. Six hun- 
dred English dragoons once received a 
foolish order, and rode to their death like 
heroes. ‘ Magnificent,’ said a French gen- 
eral, ‘but not war.’ It was magnificent, 
and perhaps it was war; for it fired the 
imagination of England and raised the 
standard of duty for a century. One who 
can plan is good; far better is the man who 
can stimulate. History affords at every 
turn some impregnable fortress that was a 
despair of the wise and prudent, but was 
carried by some enthusiast with a rush. 
He cast his reputation, his life, his all, into 
the breach, and his body made the bridge 
over which the race has entered into its 
heritage.” 


In a recent address Governor Hughes, of 
New York, said this which may be read 
with profit everywhere in the land: “Oh, 
the hours that are wasted in the discussion 
of whether a thing will take, instead of 
considering the question whether it is 
right! Oh, the waste of ingenuity and 
talent in trying to simply give an adminis- 
tration that is palatable, instead of one that 
is square! The mistake of it lies in the 
misjudgment of the American people, be- 
cause the one thing they will not tolerate 
is the doing of that particular thing if they 
catch a man at it. They will stand for 
opposition if they think a man means what 
he says. They will recognize the quality 
of one who is opposed to them if they think 
he is straightforward, but if any officer in 
a responsible position tries to gain by pub- 
licity what he cannot win by candor, he 
will generally live long enough to see that 
he has made a sad mistake in his estimate 
of his fellow-countrymen.” 


Tue West Chester Local News says that 
“ several citizens of West Chester complain 
of the loud profanity used on the streets 
by some men, who seem to have no regard 
for moral or civic law, and they would like 
to see an example made of some one or 
more of such persons, and the profanity 
stopped.” The News adds that the law 
in this connection “seems to be a dead 
letter.” And conditions grow worse in- 
stead of better. Recently we heard at a 
banquet a most abominably indecent speech 
from a man who but a few hours before 
had made an address to which we listened 
with admiration. He looked like a man 
and moved as such among men. But he 
was rotten at the core! He was followed 
by another who was hardly less intelligent, 
a business associate, whose remarks and 
stories were equally wicked because of 
their profanity, though there was less 
stench of rottenness in what he had to say. 
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They both came out of the public school, 
which, by its sins of omission, is in part 
responsible for this awful depravity. Let 
as many of us as have heart for it get 
back to the Ten Commandments and the 
Beatitudes in the school room. 

THE New York Evening Post says: The 
American high school should not be razed 
merely because its graduates cannot run 
a department store, or make a pair of 
trousers, the day after Commencement. 
The Students’ Aid Committee of the New 
York City High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion reports that out of 800 boys who 
sought employment through the committee 
only 18 appeared punctually, though explic- 
itly ordered to do so. Of these 18, sixteen 
had been instructed how to write letters of 
application. At the appointed time not 
one appeared. The first one when ques- 
tioned remarked that he ‘didn’t think it 
mattered.’ It was particularly specified 
that they were to write letters on unruled 
paper—Not one had that kind. Some had 
foolscap, most of them had little sheets of 
cheap letter paper, because they thought it 
* would do just as well.’ The matter of the 
letters was very indifferently expressed, and 
either the ability or the disposition to carry 
out instructions was absent. These boys 
are not all dolts. They have simply never 
been taught to obey, or to take responsibil- 
ity. They learn, says the committee, that 
‘high-salaried teachers must be ready to 
hand out to them paper and pencil and 
pen.’ They are made flabby by too much 
coddling; and, after having been discharged 
from half a dozen small posts easily lose 
faith in themselves, or else in the social 
order. Let them have vocational training, 
but, first of all, thorough drill in the indis- 
pensable art of attending to business.” 
How is it with your High School? 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad is planning 
to set out this season more than 1,000,000 
trees. This will make a total of 3,430,000 
trees which have been planted in the last 
three years to provide for some of the com- 
pany’s future requirements in timber and 
cross ties. The bare places in the locust 
tree plantations, which were started some 
years ago, are being filled in with new 
seedlings, in order that these may follow 
as a second growth after the older trees 
have been removed for fence posts and 
other purposes. Of the trees that were to 
be set out this spring, 893,000 are red oak, 
40,000 Scotch pine, 20,000 locust, 14,000 
hardy catalpa, 14,000 pin oak, 5,000 Euro- 
pean larch, 30,000 chestnut, 3,000 yellow 
poplar, 2,000 black walnut and 1,000 white 
pine. 
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“ LITERATURE in the Common Schools,” 
by John H. Cox, professor of English phil- 
ology in West Virginia University (Little, 
Brown & Co.), is intended as a handbook 
for teachers in public schools, and contains 
a plenty of theory to suit even an exact- 
ing taste. What ought the reading lesson 
to do for the schoolboy, apart from giving 
him a purely mechanical acquaintance with 
the alphabet and the printed page? Prop- 
erly taught, we read, “it ought to create 
a taste for literature.” It ought, too, to 
fit the child to read intelligently and with 
delight the great books of the world. 
Finally, it should create “a permanent in- 
terest—an interest which causes the child 
to read continually the best literature 
throughout life.” Certainly such results 
as these are seldom attained by American 
common school instruction. This volume 
is devoted to the practical exposition of the 
methods by which school exercises in this 
subject may be given life, interest and a 
real meaning, for both teacher and pupil. 
The writer, high though his ideals are, 
does succeed in putting out a programme 
that is workable and that is full of sug- 
gestion to teachers. 


In a recent informal address President- 
elect Taft expressed his regar. for the 
American teacher by remarking of his 
brother, Horace D. Taft, who is at the 
head of a boys’ school in Watertown, 
Conn.: “One member of my family, my 
youngest brother, began the practice of the 
law, but he found that the instruction of 
youth, the winning of their confidence and 
the leading of them up to be good men and 
women was so strong upon him, the fas- 
cination of it was so great, that he departed 
from the law and went into teaching. 
There were four brothers of us, and a 
sister, and he is far and away the best 
member of the family.” 


PLANT SOME TREES. 


Vi ] E have had a summer of drought. In 

Lancaster County alone which is 
noted for the value of its crops, the loss for 
the current year from lack of rain is esti- 
mated at not less than three million dollars. 
Streams and springs have been drying up 


everywhere in the state. In some places 
water has been hauled long distances, to 
supply locomotives on the railroads, in 
others to supply the cattle and horses on the 
farm. If we had greater forest areas to 
hold the water, as in the olden time, the 
drought would have been less severe. This 
thought should be the lesson of the late 
summer to Pennsylvania. We should all 
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be more diligent in planting trees and en- 
couraging the forestry work now under way 
in different parts of the state. 

The teaching of Agriculture on the rural 
schools will mean the planting of millions 
of trees each year, both fruit and for- 
est trees. The present observance of Arbor 
Day in many schools means appropriate 
school exercises but too little tree planting. 
It is promise but not performance, the 
bloom that has little or no fruitage to follow 
it—good as far as it goes but not going 
far enough. 

Get the boys and girls in the farm 
awake to this great work, and in the com- 
ing years they will look with untold grati- 
fication upon the trees they have planted. 
They will remember with gratitude the 
teacher who suggested and encouraged this 
profitable and delightful work. Plant 
trees! Give them a chance! With little 
care they will grow. All nature holds out 
her hands to us. Three years ago we 
planted a nursery of more than a thousand 
young trees of different kinds. They cost 
less than one hundred and fifty dollars. 
To-day those same trees are worth at least 
fifteen hundred dollars. Hundreds of them 
have been replanted in a large park where 
they will be prized for generations. 
“Plant: Life does the rest.” 


_ 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


I laa following communication which 
was sent out from the Department 
of Public Instruction in June, is here given 
for the information of all persons inter- 
ested. 

HarrissurG, Pa., June 12, 1900. 


To Superintendents, Principals of High 
Schools and School Directors: 


The undersigned desires to draw attention 
to the following provision in Section 7 of the 
General Appropriation Act: 

“Out of the said amount hereby appropri- 
ated (the fifteen millions appropriated for the 
Support of the public schools and the normal 
schools) there shall be set apart the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) to aid 
In paying the tuition of pupils who attend high 
schools outside of their own districts; and the 
sum of four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars ($450,000) for the encouragement and 
support of township and borough high schools, 
including joint high schools maintained by two 
or more townships, or by a borough and one or 
more townships; but no high school shall re- 
celve appropriation as a high school of the 
first grade, unless it has at least three teachers 
who devote their entire time to high school 
work during a term of nine months; and no 
high school shall receive appropriation as a 
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high school of the second grade, unless it has 
two teachers who devote their entiré time to 
high school work during a period of eight 
months; nor shall any high school receive ap- 
propriation, unless it has a regular attendance 

of twelve pupils doing high school work.” 
The appropriation in aid of high schools for 
the year ending June, 1900, will be distributed 
on the old basis, but the appropriation for the 
year beginning June, 1909, which will be dis- 
tributed in September, 1910, will be subject to 
the conditions named in the foregoing ex- 
tract from the General Appropriation Act. 
Instead of establishing or maintaining high 
schools with attendance of less than twelve 
pupils, it will be wise to send the pupils who 
have completed the grammar work, to high 
schools in adjacent districts. Pupils who be- 
long to the seventh and eighth grades can not 

be counted as pupils doing high school work. 

Very respectfully, 
NaTtHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


= 


COOK AND PEARY. 


HE North Pole has been reachéd at 
last! It is a vast field of ice, with 
the deep sea beneath it. No cheap vanity 
or ignoble weakness should becloud the 
triumph that rewards the skill and daring 
of centuries. But already the live question 
of the hour is Cook and Peary or Cook or 
Peary? Cook says he believes that Peary 
was there, if he says so. Peary says Cook 
is giving the world “a gold brick.” Cook 
claims to have preceded Peary by nearly a 
year in his discovery of the pole, and 
though the latter declares him a fraud the 
story told by himself makes Dr. Cook’s tale 
of wonder all the more probable. - Cook 
says that he had two Esquimaux with him 
on the final dash, and Peary is reported to 
have had three Esquimaux and a black 
man, his faithful servant. Each tells a tale 
of thrilling interest, and it is unfortunate 
that the last comer should appear in such 
a heat from the frozen North. Peary has 
made a half-dozen or more daring trips of 
Arctic exploration. Both he and Cook took 
routes farther west than those taken by 
other explorers starting from the Greenland 
base, that of the latter being farthest west- 
ward. 

The first American Arctic explorer, 
Lieut. DeHaven, of Philadelphia, com- 
manded by Grinnell expedition in 1850, in 
search of Sir John Franklin. The second 
Grinnell expedition, in 1853, was com- 
manded by Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, also of 
Philadelphia, who had been with DeHaven. 
We remember well the interest with which 
the whole country read the story told by 
Dr. Kane, which was published by George 
W. Childs. We boys used to laugh and 
shiver at the cold so graphically described, 
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as we read it. Dr. Kane died in Cuba in 
1855, of disease contracted during this ex- 
pedition. One of his intelligent Esquimaux 
dogs is to be seen in the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences in Philadelphia. In 1860, 
Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, of Philadelphia, who 
had been surgeon with Dr. Kane’s: party, 
took another expedition to the far north 
getting beyond the 8oth parallel. Rear 
Admiral George W. Melville, a retired 
officer now living in Philadelphia, made a 
wonderful record in the ill-starred Jeanette 
expedition which sailed from San Francisco 
under Lieut. DeLong in 1879, in which De- 
.. Long and many of his party lost their lives. 
Commander. Peary was also born in Penn- 
sylvania. So that the old Keystone State 
has done its full share in Arctic explora- 
tion. Dr. Cook was born in. New York 
and lives in Brooklyn. Peary sailed from 
New York in the Roosevelt, July 6, 1908, 
nearly three months after Cook had reached 
the Pole. 


GROWTH OF THE SCHOOLS. 


yer recent report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education gives 
some figures significant of the growth and 
extension of the public school system of 
the country in little more than the period 
of a generation. The returns of last year 
are compared with those of the census of 
1870, with this result: 
Children of school age. 12,055,443 24,262,930 
Pupils enrolled 6,871,522 16,890,818 
Daily attendance 4,077,347 11,925,672 
It will be seen that while the population 
of school age, from 5 to 18 years, has just 
about doubled, the enrollment has increased 
by 145 per cent. and the average daily at- 
tendance by 190 per cent., the present en- 
. rollment being 76.6 per cent. of the whole 
number, against 59.3 per cent. in 1870. 
The annual school term has in the same 
time increased from an average of 132.2 
days to 151.8 days. The increasingly gen- 
erous provision for all these school chil- 
dren is shown in the following table, the 
first column for 1870, the second for 1907. 
Male teachers 77,529 104,414 
Female teachers 122,986 376,902 
Number of houses 116,312 250,355 
Value of school prop. $130,383,008 858,655,200 
Revenue 1 $113,194,806 355,016,173 
Expenditure $63,396,665 336,808,333 
Salaries paid $37,832,560 202,047,814 
The number of teachers employed has 
increased about in the same proportion as 
the enrollment of pupils, but the number of 
schoolhouses has more than doubled, and 
the salaries paid the teachers have increased 
fourfold. In 1890 the country spent $1.64 
per capita of population upon the schools 
and $15.55 for each pupil, and in 1897 it 
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spent $3.90 per capita, or $28.25 per an- 
num for each pupil enrolled. Whatever 


the shortcomings of some sections, the 
country as a whole is not niggardly in the 
support of popular education. 


MAKING GOOD CITIZENS. 


THE unrest which is abroad in the world 
and which is found alike in Europe and in 
America, in the unchanging east as well as 
in the restless and rapidly moving west, is 
in no small part due to the lack of under- 
standing of what is going on in the world 
and what has gone on hitherto. 

Everywhere old beliefs, old traditions and 


old customs are giving way before the cor- - 


roding tooth of time, and as the time hon- 
ored creeds, political, social and religious, 
lose their hold others equally controlling 
and impetative do not come forward to 
take their place. Immense masses of men 
are left, therefore, with almost boundless 
opportunities for good or evil, but without 
guiding principles with which to work. 
This leads to intellectual, political and 
moral restlessness. 

There are many who feel that the rising 
generation of Americans is growing up 
without any proper knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of American institu- 
tions and American government. Because 
of this lack of knowledge well meaning 
men lend ear quite too readily to dema- 
gogues, who propose to them all sorts of 
schemes without any relation save one of 
antagonism to. established political prin- 
ciples. 

The Americans of an earlier day got 
their training in the fundamental principles 
of citizenship from the stern facts which 
faced them. Today, however, one hears 
much less of these fundamental principles. 
There are those among us, some of them 
in places of responsibility and great in- 
fluence, who call them outworn, antiquated 
obstacles to popular government and who 
would substitute the passing desire of today 
for the carefully wrought design of all 
time. The courts are attacked as usurpers 
of an authority which the people themselves 
have given them for the people’s own pro- 
tection. The carefully built guards which 
have been put about individual rights and 
liberties are denounced as fortresses of 
privilege by those who seek privileges for 
themselves at the expense of the rights of 
others. 

There are only two really deep seated 
and influential enemies of human happiness 
and human order—ignorance and selfish- 
ness. These do pretty much all the damage 
that is done in the world and they are the 
always present obstacles to improving the 
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condition of mankind. It is the province 
of intellectual education to address itself 
to the first of these, and it is the task of 
morai education to deal with the other. 
—Thus far a distinguished educator. He is 
of the class that thinks man can work out 
his own salvation. We have seen too much 
of the wreck of life and of hope to believe 
this, but hold firmly to the religious theory 
that is fortified by the experience of the 
race, and would make the Ten Command- 
ments, the beatitudes, and the moral and 
spiritual teachings of the Bible an essen- 
tial feature of all wise school-keeping. 
Alas! for the precious life that is lost in 
the ignoring of these things! 


HUDSON-FULTON TERCENTENARY. 
TWO WEEKS IN NEW YORK. 


.~. year Philadelphia had its series 
of spectacular days making Founders’ 
Week memorable in the history of the city. 
This year it is New York with its two 
weeks series of land and water parades, 
illuminations, and other events of historic 
interest. The great celebration to be held 
in New York from September 25th to Oc- 
tober gth is emphasized by the issue of a 
special two-cent stamp by the United States 
government. The center shows as a back- 
ground the Palisades of the Hudson river, 
with Hudson’s ship, the Half Moon, sailing 
up on one side of the river, with all sails 
set, and the Clermont steaming down the 
river on the opposite side. In the fore- 
ground is an Indian canoe, representing the 
first means of navigation on the river. An- 
other canoe containing four Indians is in 
the background. On the top line of the 
border of the stamp is the inscription: 
“Hudson-Fulton Tercentenary, 1609-1909.” 
The stamp is oblong in shape, like the 
Jamestown Exposition stamp, 7% by 1% 
inches in size. 

The Hudson-Fulton celebration is to com- 
memorate the discovery of the Hudson 
tiver by Henry Hudson and the first ascent 
of it by a steamboat built by Robert Fulton. 
It will be attended by visitors from every 
State in the Union and by many from 
abroad, representatives from thirty-eight 
nations having agreed to take part in the 
historic pageant. 

On October 1 there will be the great 
naval parade, with incidental ceremonies 
along the line. Eighty warships are to 
take part in this parade on the Hudson, 
including battleships from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
the South American republics and other 
countries. In addition there will be a 
mighty fleet of seagoing and coastwise mer- 





chant vessels, steamboats, ferryboats, steam 
yachts, motorboats, tugs and lighters, the 
largest fleet ever assembled on this side of 
the Atlantic. The great fleet, organized 
into three squadrons, will start at the hours 
of 8, 9 and 10 o’clock to escort the Half 
Moon and the Clermont up river as far as 
Newburg bay. That is as far as it will be 
practicable for some of the naval vessels 
to go. 

Another special feature will be the his- 
toric parade in the city of New York on 
September 28, participated in by people of 
all nationalities. The procession will be 
composed of floats and moving tableaux 
representing the principal events in the his- 
tory of the aboriginal, the Dutch, the Eng- 
lish, the Revolutionary and the American 
period of our history, which will be not 
only artistic, but instructive. 

On the evening of September 28 will be 
held the official literary exercises in the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, at which men of 
national and international prominence will 
make addresses. The following day will 
be essentially a historical day, designed to 
be participated in by universities, colleges, 
schools, museums and learned and patriotic 
societies throughout the state. There will 
be commemorative exercises at Columbia 
University, New York University, the Col- 
lege of the City of New. York, Cooper 
Union, St. John’s University, Fordham; the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
all the public schools and nearly all the 
private institutions of learning throughout 
the state. 

On Sept. 29 there will be motorboat races 
and aquatic sports on the Hudson river. 
The crews of many of the warships will 
take part in these contests. At the same 
time up river there will be high power 
motorboat races at Yonkers and sailing 
races for thirty footers and classes below 
at Newburg, including possibly the Ameri- 
can and Dutch challengers in the interna- 
tional sonderclasse races. 

The feature of Sept. 30 will be the mili- 
tary parade. This parade will include fully 
25,000 men of the United States army and 
navy, the national guard, the naval militia, 
various veteran organizations and landing 
parties from the foreign warships. It will 
follow the same route as. the historical 
parade of Tuesday. Only the military and 
naval organizations mentioned will march, 
and no civic organizations will have place 
in the line. The commission is compelled 
to limit the parade on account of its great 
length and the improbability of handling 
with precision and promptness a large num- 
ber of undrilled marchers. 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
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American Museum of Natural History, the 
Hispanic museum, the American Numis- 
matic society, the New York Public library, 
the New York Genealogical and Biograph- 
ical society, Webb’s School for Shipbuild- 
ers, the New York Yacht club and other 
kindred institutions throughout the state 
there will be opened exhibits of paintings, 
prints, books, models, relics and the like 
of remarkable historical value. At the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in partic- 
ular these exhibitions will be very notable. 
At the Museum of Art the art committee 
of the commission, of which J. Pierpont 
Morgan is chairman and Robert W. De 
Forest subchairman, has arranged an ex- 
hibition of paintings that is said to be 
without parallel of its kind. 

As many as thirty Rembrandts will be 
on view through the courtesy of many pri- 
vate collectors. The exhibitions of this 
nature throughout the city in general will 
open about a week ahead of the actual cel- 
ebration, the opening date at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art being Sept. 20. The 
exhibitions will remain open in some in- 
stances three or four months. 

On some day during the week there will 
be held the $10,000 airship navigation con- 
test from New York to Albany and also a 
series of airship flights by Wilbur Wright 
who has signed a contract with the Hud- 
son-Fulton commission and will hold sev- 
eral exhibitions that cannot fail to give an 
added interest to the festivities. Glenn 
Curtiss has also signed a contract with the 
commission and will make a series of 
flights. 

Oct. 2 has been set apart as a general 
carnival day for New York city. In all 
the cities along the Hudson carnival exer- 
cises have been arranged with an especial 
view to the participation of the children, 
and on the Stony Point battlefield that day 
the Daughters of the Revolution will un- 
veil their memorial arch. The unveiling 
of the Henry Hudson statue at Spuyten 
Duyvil will probably be arranged for the 
preceding Tuesday, Sept. 28. 

On Saturday evening will come the cli- 
max of the whole celebration so far as New 
York city is concerned. The commission 
has arranged one great carnival parade, with 
moving allegorical tableaux, participated in 
by the German societies, and this parade 
and its attendant features of individual 
celebration are expected to make the an- 
nual New Year’s eve celebration look like 
a May party in a country village. 

The illumination and pyrotechnic display 
will be on a scale never attempted in this 
country before. Every municipal building 
and thousands of private buildings, every 
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great bridge spanning the East river, every 
monument and many of the great thorough- 
fares will be illuminated with tens of thou- 
sands of electric lights. There will be 
14,000 of these on the Queensboro bridge 
and nearly as many on each of the other 
great bridges. Along the Hudson river 
front there will be an illumination of both 
sides of the river from Spuyten Duyvil to 
Seventy-second street. 

On Riverside drive there will be two 
enormous batteries of searchlights, one lo- 
cated at One Hundred and Tenth street 
with twelve searchlights aggregating 1,700,- 
000 candle power and another of four 
searchlights aggregating 400,000 candle 
power, which will be turned upon Grant's 
tomb. Meantime there will be special fire- 
work displays on floats along the river 
front in honor of the visiting fleets. 

At 9 o’clock the signal fires are to be 
lighted all along the Hudson. The points 
selected are Governor’s Island, Fort Lee, 
Fort Washington, Spuyten Duyvil, Alpina, 
Hastings Point, Hook Mountain, High Tor, 
Stony Point, Dunderburg, Anthonry’s Nose, 
Sugar Loaf Hill, West Point, Constitution 
Island, Storm King, Bull Hill and Crow’s 
Nest. 

It has been arranged that President Taft 
shall give the signal for lighting all these 
fires. When the signal is given rockets, 
bombs and an enormous display of firework 
will be set off at each of the points selected 
and then the great fires will be lighted, 
which will burn for four hours with a flame 
thirty feet high. 

There are other special events on the pro- 
gram, and a number of towns in the state 
have arranged some great celebrations, 
which will go to make the Hudson-Fulton 
affair the greatest of the kind ever held in 
this or any other country. The larger 
boys and girls in the schools who can make 
this trip to New York to see some of these 
things should do so. 


THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


B tere largest deficit ever reported in our 
postal system has been announced by 
Postmaster General Meyer, viz., in round 


numbers, $17,000,000. In reference to this, 
Mr. Meyer says: There are now in opera- 
tion more than 39,000 rural routes, serving 
a population of about 18,000,000 persons, 
and, should an average of fifty-five pounds 
of merchandise be carried by the rural 
carrier on each trip throughout the year, 
it is estimated that $15,000,000 would be 
realized. The rate would be five cents for 
the first pound and two cents for each 
additional pound, up to eleven pounds, the 
maximum weight. 
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Who got that $15,000,000? Evidently 
the express companies. Which leads the 
Philadelphia Evening Times to make this 
query and answer it: 

“Now, what has denied the farmer this 
convenience and the postal revenues this 
enormous item of income? The records of 
Congress do not tell. But common knowl- 
edge in the Capitol makes it very plain. 

“It is the influence of the Express com- 
panies, directed openly in the United States 
Senate by the president of one concern and 
in the House of Representatives by agents 
of all the others.” 

Is it not about time for the United States 
Congress—elected “of the people, by the 
people and for the people ”—to cease its 
vigilant care for the financial interests of 
the Express and Telegraph Companies, 
and to legislate for the interests of the 
United States Government and of the 
American people? Public office is a public 
trust, not merely a profitable asset of a pri- 
vate business. 
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FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: About one-third 
of the schools opened August 30, under favor- 
able conditions. Our teachers for this year 
are holders of certificates of a higher grade 
than last year. Greencastle has added an- 
other teacher to the high school faculty, and 
will extend the course of study to four years. 
In Peters township a new school-house, roomy 
and well furnished, is ready for occupancy. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: Two more town- 
ship high schools have been established, in 
Center and Monongahela. The latter town- 
ship is erecting a four-room building. 

Juniata.—Supt. Deen: A new brick school 
house has been erected in Denholm, Milford 
township, the first real school building they 
have exer had there. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: Dickson City 
has a new high school building costing over 
$50,000. Moscow borough, formed this year, 
has remodelled the high school building which 
formerly belonged to Madison township. 

Coat Twr. (Northumberl’d Co.).—Supt. 
Yocum: By action of the Board we will have 
a ten-month term this year. Music will be 
taught in all the schools by a special teacher. 
The Garfield new addition is ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Danvitte.—Supt. Diffenbacher: Extensive 
Tepairs and improvements were made in the 
school buildings during the summer. The sal- 
aries of nearly half the teachers have been 
increased. The superintendent’s salary was 
raised from $1200 to $1320. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Tuition rate in 
high school has been increased to three dollars 
per month to more nearly approximate the 
actual cost per pupil. Numerous improve- 
ments have been made in various buildings 
under the direction of the committee on build- 
ings and grounds. Gas and water have been 
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put into the high school laboratory. -The halls 
and assembly room of the high school have 
been lighted with electricity. Dark paper has 
been removed from the walls of several school 
rooms and they painted in attractive colors. 
Dust-down has been provided for sanitary 
sweeping. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Bellows: The Schools 
have recently installed an attractive line of 
Visual Instruction material. The set consists 
of 600 lantern slides selected and classified for 
school use, together with a high-grade lantern 
and attractive cabinet for containing the lan- 
tern and slides. In addition they have pro- 
cured a duplicate set of pictures in the form 
of stereoscopic views, provided with suitable 
cabinet. The material was supplied by the 
Keystone View Company. 

READING.—Supt. Foos: The Board of Edu- 
cation, at its June meeting, authorized the fol- 
lowing: The establishment of a Graded In- 
dustrial School, for boys fourteen years of 
age and over, or grammar school graduates 
at an earlier age. The work in this school 
will be devoted to work preparatory to the 
trades. The course of study for the first year 
consists of wood-working, bench and vise 
work in metal, mechanical drawing, English, 
mathematics, and civics. The drawing will 
be intimately related to the work done at the 
bench and lathe, and consists largely of mak- 
ing working drawings. The English work 
will attempt to teach ‘the boys the correct 
business usages of English; to write common 
business letters and papers that are likely to 
arise in any of, the common trades, and later 
have the boys estimate on jobs in their line; 
also enable them to keep an ordinary me- 
chanic’s set of books. In mathematics, the 
study of practical problems in arithmetic, 
algebra, and elementary geometry related to 
the industries studied. Much practice will be 
given in mensuration, papering, plastering, 
carpeting, paving, sodding, building fences, 
sewers, light or telegraph lines, trolley or 
steam reads. The work in civics will not only 
attempt to teach fully our form of govern- 
ment and why government is necessary, but 
will also try to show the inter-dependenge of 
the peoples, tracing something of the history 
of trades and teaching enough of commercial 
geography to show something of the source 
of our raw materials, and the location of our 
chief selling markets. In addition to this, the 
essentials of commercial law as applied to 
special trades. There will be elementary 
manual training in grades one to. six. Wood- 
working for boys of grades seven and eight 
will be conducted in connection with the 
Graded Industrial School. A technical course 
for pupils of the Boys’ High School, to sup- 
plement manual training in grades seven and 
eight, will be given in connection with the 
Graded Industrial School; the work to be 
devoted to iron. There will be sewing for 
girls in connection with the Normal and 
Training School for Girls. Four kinder- 
gartens will be established in different sec- 
tions of the city, with two sessions and two 
sets of pupils. There was an appropriation 
of $250 for the establishment of public play- 
grounds and the appointment of a committee 
of three to assume charge of the same. 
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~ ACCENT.—The subject of accent has been often 
misunderstood in its practical application, The regu- 
larly returning accent of measure should not usually 
prevail in any very marked manner. Such anaccent 
belongs chiefly to a lower class of music, which makes 
ils appeal to the mere external sense; it is heard, and 
indeed is often the only element, in the music of sav- 
age life. The march and the dance are somewhat 
dependent upon it, though in the higher department 
of these forms of music, it is often designedly hidden 
by higher properties for a short time, or as long as 





it is safe to trust the. feet without it. A regular 
drum-like recurrence of it in vocal music is usually at 
variance with good taste; nor does it belong to in- 
strumental music of a high order. To the fact that 
this element is much concealed by the organ is to be 
attributed one of the chief excellencies of this noble 
instrument, and one which renders it peculiarly appro- 
priate to the dignity, solemnity and spirituality of 
divine worship. The rhythmic accent which belongs 
to phrases, or periods, and also the rhetorical accent 
or emphasis belonging to emotion or expression, on 





I REMEMBER HOW MY CHILDHOOD. 


Arr. by Cart Matz. 
Mrs. Epwarp FitzGeRAvp. 


1. I re-member, I remember, How my childhood fleeted by ; The mirth of its De-cember, 
2. Then the bowers,then the bowers, Were as blithe as blithe could be, And all their radiant flowers 


3. I was mer-ry, I wasmer 


And the warmth of its Ju- 
Were 


, When my lit-tle lov-ers came, Withalil-y or a A 


; Onmy brow, love, on my brow, love, There are no signs of care, 
cor - o-nals forme; Gems to-night, love, gems to-night, love, Are gleaming in my hair, 


Or a_new-in- vent-ed game; Now I’ve you, love, now I’ve you, love, To kneel before me there, 


by) 


But my pleasures are not now, love, What childhood’s pleasures were. 


But they are not half so bright, love, As childhood’s 


ros - es were. } I remember, I remember, 


But you know you’re not so true, love, As childhood’s _lov- ers were. 


oO 


How my childhood fleet-ed 





, The mirth of its December, And the warmth of its Ju- ly. 





the contrary, are of the highest importance; they 
are, in all cases, essential to a tasteful and appropriate 
performance, and they should never be disregarded. 

Hints.—As it is not uncommon to see a person, 
when singing, assume a disquieted and troubled coun- 
tenance, and by frowning or scowling indicate un- 
easiness and distress, sometimes alarming to others, 
it may not be amiss to add a note by way of caution 


other times, and t> recommend a pleasant counte- 
nance; for, as the old saying is, ‘a pleasant face 


| 


against wry faces and sour looks while singing, or at | 


makes a pleasant voice,” and, we may add, does 
much toward making others happy. Also, the com- 
plaint is often made that the words cannot be heard, 
or are not carefully spoken in singing; but it cannot 
be expected that one who delivers tones in a careless, 
indifferent, lifeless manner, should articulate or pro- 
nounce words in any other way; whereas, if the habit 
of a careful utterance or emission of tones has been 
formed, it is almost sure that there will be a corres- 
ponding attention to words. A. good delivery of the 
tones is a pre-requisite toa good delivery of words 
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